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Abstract 


This study envisages the theoretical parameters of ethnicity and factors 
contributing to the ethnic movements in Pakistan with focus on the rise and 
politics of Mohajir Quomi Movement (MQM). Ethnicity implies the sense of 
belonging together as the cultural group in a society. The process of rapid political 
transformation, modermization and economic liberalization has caused the 
emergence of many ethnic movements all over the world. There are different 
internal and external factors responsible for the rise of ethnic awareness among 
the people. The internal factors relate to what is unique about the group. The 
external factors can be located in the society in which the group is situated. 

This study seeks to examine the role of ethnic, linguistic and territorial 
diversity in shaping and directing the political process in Pakistan. The policies of 
the successive governments i.e. imposition of One — Unit, unfair distribution of 
resources and centralized state structure evoked ethnicity among the deprived 
ethnic communities. Moreover the influx of Mohajirs in the urban areas of Sindh 
exacerbated the ethnic consciousness among the local Sindhis. This study 
emphasizes the role and impact of MQM in the politics of Pakistan. Initially the 
Mohajir community (Urdu speaking) dominated the state structure but with the 
passage of time their privileged position declined due to the policies of the 
governments. Especially during Bhutto era the introduction of new quota system 
caused resentment among them. They perceived it as an attempt to exclude them 
from the power structure. This changing political scenario paved the way for the 


emergence of MQM. This study empirically verifies the phenomenon of ethnic 


polarization in the province of Sindh which increased the momentum of MQM 


activities. It analyzes the politics of MQM during 1986 — 2008. 


Chapter I 
Introduction 

Ethnicity refers to a complex combination of racial, cultural and historical 
characteristics by which societies are divided into different groups and sects. Assumed 
blood ties, race, region, language, religion and values create ethnic identities. It is an 
ascriptive trait that acquires political relevance under certain historical and socio- 
economic circumstances. It is also an instrument for creating political identity and 
political mobilization as well as employed to pursue collective advantage of the group. 

Pakistan is a multiethnic state. Different ethnic and regional differences were over 
shadowed in the wake of excitement during the movement for independence. However, 
once the euphoria for movement was subsided, the ethnic and regional differences 
resurfaced vehemently. It proved to be an uphill task to create sense of political 
participation among various ethnic groups within democratic and participatory 
framework. Over time ethnic and linguistic diversity turned out to be the most complex 
political and social problem that had a profound impact on the nature and direction of 
Pakistani politics. This study is an effort to analyze and comprehend the ethnic conflict in 
Sindh (province of Pakistan) with emphasis on MQM politics. 
Statement of the Problem 

Pakistan consisted of five federating units, the princely states that joined Pakistan 
and the tribal areas at the time of independence in 1947. The federating units were Sindh, 
Baluchistan, Punjab, North West Frontier Province (NWFP) and Bengal. There were 
sharp differences between these territorial entities regarding the size of their territory, 


topographical conditions, population and ethnic and cultural composition. Bengalis in its 


Eastern wing constituted approximately 55% of the total population. The highly 
centralized policies followed by the Punjabi dominated civil and military establishment 
and the insensitive attitude of the centre towards the cultural, economic and political 
grievances of East Pakistan created a sense of alienation among the Bengalis. It 
ultimately led to a civil war and break up of Pakistan in December 1971, with the 
formation of new independent state — Bangladesh. In the post 1971, Pakistani leadership 
made attempts to integrate different ethnic groups into one nation which include the 
creation of a new constitution in 1973. But the ethnic issues and problems based on 
linguistic and regional conflicts continued to pose difficulties for Pakistan. 

After the creation of Pakistan in 1947, all the federating units except Punjab had 
to face the challenges based on ethnicity. Pakistan faced an ethnic issue in the name of 
Pukhtunistan in the NWFP. Pushtuns demanded Pukhtunistan to preserve their distinct 
culture and language. The issue of Pathan identity and autonomy was not heeded by the 
center. Instead successive governments handled it by incorporating the NWFP into the 
unified province of the West Pakistan and suppressing the adherents of regional 
autonomy. This generated deep resentment among the Pathan protagonists of provincial 
autonomy, who allied themselves with Baluch and Sindhi nationalist leadership, who also 
resented the merger of their provinces into One - Unit" in 1955. 

The ethnic conflict became more evident in Sindh. Traditionally, the Sindh was a 
province where feudalism had a strong hold and Hindus controlled the commercial 
activities. With the separation of Sindh from Bombay in 1930s the emphasis on Muslim 
identity increased. After partition in 1947 the migration of Hindus across the border, 


* On 30" September 1955 the second constituent assembly passed a bill to unify all four provinces of West 
Pakistan into One-Unit. The Prime Minister Muhammad Ali first announced it on 22" November 1955. 


which coincided with the arrival of Muslim refugees, seeking jobs, began a new chapter 
in the history of the province. The vacuum left by urban and commercial Hindu 
community was filled not by the Sindhis but by the well-educated Mohajirs, whose 
mother tongue — Urdu became the national language. They began to establish their own 
business, industry and financial concerns in Karachi, Hyderabad and Sukkur. Moreover 
the policy of allotment of lands, evacuee’s property and positions in the new 
governmental departments created a better organized and innovative community which 
rather than adapting to indigenous cultural influence, started establishing its own distinct 
identity. 

It generated the feeling of insecurity among the native Sindhis viz-a-viz the 
growing urban class. Sindhi leaders like G.M. Syed and Hyder Baksh Jatoi felt as 
marginalized by new forces. The emergence and strengthening of Mohajir Quomi 
Movement during the Zia regime intensified the feelings of insecurity among Sindhis, 
they began to feel that the establishment would never allow Sindhis a fair deal in national 
and provincial affairs, a perception which was strengthened again by the dissolution of 
the Junejo government (a Sindhi landlord) by the centre. Later the policies of MQM i.e. 
actions against the PPP regime and its eventual alliance with [JI led by Nawaz Sharif, 
consolidated Sindhi resentment. It led to growing ethnic militancy in the province. 
Objectives and the Significance of the Study 

The basic purpose of the study is to evaluate and analyze the political dynamics of 
ethnic identities and movements in Pakistan with an emphasis on the case study of 
Mohajir Quomi Movement during 1986-2008. This study endeavors to identify the 


underlying factors that lead to the emergence and persistence of ethnic consciousness and 


conflicts in Pakistan. It will also examine the nature and dynamics of national policies 
and their implications for issues of ethnicity, national identity and national integration. 
The purpose of this case study is to envisage the problems of ethnic identity and its 
politicization which expressed violence in Sindh periodically; ethnic confrontation 
between urban and rural Sindh and the talk of the division of Sindh on ethnic basis. 

It will also help to understand the relationship between the dynamics of politics 
and the phenomenon of ethnicity. This study argues that the authoritarian systems 
accentuate the ethnic differences and promote distrust while the ethnic identities can be 
better accommodated in a democratic and participatory framework. Moreover 
organizations based on ethnic identities promote the politics of rewards and punishments 
despite their allegiance to the electoral politics. 

The study of Pakistan’s ethnic movements is undertaken with theoretical analysis 
in order to derive inferences for practical application towards problem solving. It 
analyzes the Bengali Nationalist Movement, the Pushtunistan Movement and the Bloch 
Movement. It focuses on the Sindhi nationalism and the emergence and developing role 
of Mohajir Quomi Movement with the view to analyze the underlying domestic factors 
which enflamed ethnic feelings among the Sindhi people. The study also emphasizes on 
the policies of the Pakistani government, which had primarily been instrumental in the 
rise of above-mentioned movements. This research also introduces new avenues for the 
future researchers to inquire the issues of ethno-nationalism not only in other provinces 


of Pakistan but also anywhere in the world. 


Literature Review 

The phenomenon of ethnicity is not an innovation; many writers have written 
about its different aspects. Here the work of some renowned scholars has been 
mentioned. Thinkers like Kasfir and Weiner envisage various aspects of ethnicity. Kasfir 
(1979) explains that ethnicity influences the political behavior of the people. The choice 
of ethnic identity also depends upon the particular political circumstances which keep on 
varying with the passage of time. He has made a case study of Africa where he finds that 
ethnic affiliations refer to tribalism and the political actions of the individuals are shaped 
by the tribal linkages. He also focuses upon the phenomena of cultural pluralism and 
consociationalism to ensure political stability in deeply divided societies in Africa. These 
strategies not only maintain ethnic boundaries but also guarantee the protection of the 
rights of all the ethnic groups by the state. 

Weiner (1992) explains the changing nature of relationship between individuals 
and states in ethnic terms especially in the perspective of the disintegration of Russia, 
when states were divided on ethnic lines. He believes that internal ethnic conflicts can 
cause transnational conflicts. In this connection he discusses different categories of ethnic 
demands which may arise international conflicts. He starts with the irredentist demands 
by ethnic groups either to be merged in a majority group or to annex the minority group 
in the neighboring country with the union of the state. In this situation, sometimes ethnic 
groups demand a separation from the union to establish an independent state; while some 
ethnic groups claim for autonomy within a state. Then the demands of the interest groups 
for better business and educational opportunities based on ethnic ties can compel the 


governments to reform the legal structure. In addition to it, sometimes the ethnic groups 


seek to retain their predominant position in the society claiming that their hegemony 
would ensure the stability of the state. The fundamentalist demands by the religious 
groups can also promote dissension within a state. Apart from it the author epitomizes 
those factors which transform the internal conflicts into international conflicts 1.e. the 
movement of refugees and the demands of diaspora and homeland communities. The 
separatist movements in Russia and the third world states have also been analyzed in 
order to explain the roots of ethnic conflicts. He also addresses the issue of ethnicity in 
the Western European states due to the massive migrations from the third world states. It 
depends upon the policy structures of the states to regularize and harmonize the ethnic 
relations to mitigate ethnic conflicts. 

Weiner (1983) envisages the preferential policies by the states to manage ethnic 
conflicts. These policies give an opportunity to the ethnic groups to articulate their 
demands through a political process. These policies are framed to flourish the ethnic 
communities while retaining the group hierarchy within a state. The comparative analysis 
of the USA and India has also been made to discuss the possible outcomes of such 
strategies. 

Kellas (1998) differentiates ethnic group from nation. He describes that ethnic 
groups comprise primordial ties and ascriptive attributes. But the nations emerge 
depending upon the geographical and political conditions. Then he explains that 
ethnocentrism refers to the attachment of an individual to a specific ethnic group. 
However nationalism emphasizes the political agenda of a nation. 

While explaining the causes for the emergence of nationalism Kellas quotes 


“Deutsch’s theory of nationalism”. Accordingly the process of modernization and social 


mobilization provided extensive channels of communication to the people and generated 
the phenomenon of nationalism. Kellas also highlights “Hechter’s theory of internal 
colonialism”. According to Hechter modernization and increasing communication among 
ethnic groups cause more ethnic conflicts. This theory also envisages that in a multi 
ethnic society the domination of powerful ethnic groups over the peripherals leads 
towards social divisiveness. 

Then Kellas also provides an explanation to the “Benedict Anderson’s Theory” 
about ‘imagined political community’ that why some people perceive themselves as a 
part of a particular nation. This theory reveals the implications of state sponsored 
nationalism. In multicultural societies the imposition of single culture configuration in 
order to make a monolithic state engenders the sense of dispossession among the 
suppressed groups. This situation leads towards the phenomenon of imagined political 
community. 

Jesse and Williams (2011) describe two types of democratic institutions to 
maintain stability in deeply divided societies. First is the “exclusivist model”, which 
promotes the interests of the powerful groups. Second is the “accomodationist model” 
designed by Diamond, Linz and Lipset to ménage ethnic conflicts through power sharing. 

Brass (1991) argues that ethnicity is not an ascriptive trait rather it is formed 
politically. The factors which give rise to ethnicity are not fixed and it can be transformed 
into nationalism at any stage. He encompasses the objective attributes of ethnic groups 
that there may be different cultural markers which distinguish one ethnic group from the 
other. Ethnicity is used by the particular ethnic group to make claims on the power 


structure. They may strive for their political and economic aspirations. He also discusses 


the process of the nation formation. According to Brass the nations are formed by the 
creation of the sentiments of self consciousness in an ethnic group to be distinct from 
others in a heterogeneous society. Sometimes this process takes place through pluralism 
in a multicultural state in order to promote national and homogenous cultural traits 
preserving the regional identities. 

In this connection the elite mobilization to achieve their political and economic 
motives becomes very significant. It also hatches competition among different ethnic 
groups to stipulate their demands. Apart from it the phenomena of objective inequalities 
and relative deprivation have also been discussed. The unjust distribution of resources is 
not the only cause for the emergence of ethnic conflicts but the relative deprivation also 
creates ethnic antagonism among different groups. If this situation continues to exist for a 
long time then the ethnic elite endeavors to promote regional culture, language and 
customs to compete the dominant group. The success or failure of the ethnic group 
depends upon its potential and internal organization as well as the capacity of the political 
system. 

Furthermore Brass explains the nature of nationalism that it is a political 
phenomenon which needs competent leadership and potent organizational structure to 
attain political objectives. The fate of the nationalist movement also depends upon the 
nature of the state structure which either suppresses the nationalist elements or promotes 
pluralist policies to satisfy their demands. Infact relations between a state and a nation are 
a zero-sum game in which one loses and the other wins. The state becomes a loser when 


the nationalists succeed from the union but if the state profoundly influences them then it 


appears to be a winner. In this regard Brass has prescribed the federal system more 
suitable for multi-ethnic societies which may accommodate all diversities. 

He includes the case study of South Asia where the religion had been a binding 
force for the diverse Muslim ethnic groups in nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
According to Brass primordial identities (kinship and descent) are not adequate to 
generate ethnic sentiments but the religious and cultural commonalities are substantial to 
promote ethnic sentiments. Then he addresses the ethnic problems in India. Although 
Indian provinces were reorganized on the basis of language to cultivate pluralism. 
However during 1970s Mrs. Gandhi took certain measures to centralize the power 
structure which promoted the separatist elements in various provinces like Punjab. 
Therefore, the centralization led towards fragmentation. It put strains on the relations 
between the provincial and the federal governments. The comparative analysis of Indian 
and Russian societies has been given to devise mechanism for managing ethnic conflicts. 
He focuses upon the pros and cons of consociationalism in deeply divided societies. 

Hutchinson and Smith (1996) address the revival of ethnic conflicts all over the 
world. They criticize the phenomenon of ‘melting pot’ (disappearance of ethnic 
identities). They envisage that globalization has not vanished ethnic clashes rather 
ethnicity has become an important issue in the present world. They focus upon different 
dimensions and approaches (promordialism and instrumentalism) to ethnicity in order to 
determine its relationship with political and cultural factors. They analyze the cultural, 
racial and linguistic elements of ethnicity which create the boundaries between or among 
ethnic groups in a multi-ethnic society. The political dimension of ethnicity has also been 


highlighted with reference to historical context to explain that albeit the process of 


10 


colonization integrated diverse ethnic communities but it could not remove their ethnic 
boundaries. It resulted into the fragmentation of states on ethnic lines after the decline of 
colonial powers. Cross-cultural analysis has been made in order to illustrate the ethnic 
cleavages which ultimately lead towards nationalism. Different strategies have also been 
stated i.e. consociational democracy, pluralism, multiculturalism etc. to manage ethnic 
conflicts in a divided society. 

Connor (1972) criticizes the integrationist’s claim that the modernization and 
integration reduce ethnic discord and cultural dissonance in multi-ethnic societies. 
According to him increasing communication among ethnic groups generates ethnic 
assertion to preserve their identities in deeply divided societies. 

Joireman (2007) differentiates ethnicity from nationalism. According to him 
ethnicity refers to the demand for maximum share in the power structure while 
nationalism is the sense of belongingness to a particular group in order to seek their 
political rights to such an extent even to secede from the union of the state. Infact, 
nationalism is the politicization of ethnicity. 

Erikson (2002) also differentiates ethnicity from nationalism. According to him 
nationalism refers to the demand of a nation for complete political rights and separation 
from the greater union. On the other hand ethnicity is restricted to the demands for 
linguistic or religious rights. He describes the conflict between ethnicity and nationalism 
as a conflict between those ethnic groups which have controlling power in a society and 
those which are dominated by the preponderant groups. 

He further discusses the conflict between the communitarian school of thought 


and the liberalists regarding the ethnic affiliations of individuals. Communitarians 


11 


highlight the significance of social community of the individual through which a person 
identifies himself or herself with the broader international community. But the liberalists 
magnify the role of an individual to strengthen the global integration. They condemn the 
communitarian approach because they perceive that communitarians encourage 
parochialism and confine the individuals to their ethnic boundaries. 

Gurr (1994) also discusses different factors of the phenomenon of ethnicity. 
According to him culture is the most significant element regarding ethnic identities. But 
the cultural norms of the ethnic groups keep on varying with the passage of time which 
also determines their boundaries. Moreover he epitomizes that cultural differences 
between majority and minority ethnic groups give rise to ethnic competition. The 
persistence of this competitive environment and socio economic inequalities, eventually 
cause ethnic conflicts in heterogeneous societies. 

Gurr also illustrates the ethno political conflicts in the historical context. He 
observes that although the disintegration of Russia has ended an ideological conflict 
between the two camps but intensified the ethnic conflicts. In the post cold war era 
various states have become the victims of ethnic violence because the bloc system is 
diminished which has ceased the military and economic aid to these states by the 
superpowers to combat the ethnic forces. He reports a number of examples from African, 
Asian and Eastern European regions. He further analyzes the dynamics of ethnic groups 
in such fragmented societies. These groups either demand maximum autonomy or 
separation from the state. 

Gurr describes certain obstacles to the resolution of ethno political problems. 


According to him the identity issues are not easy to negotiate because no ethnic 
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community can make any compromise at the cost of its identity. That’s why these issues 
become intractable. Then some ethnic groups lack potent organizational structures and 
competent leadership for future governance. Apart from it, sometimes international and 
regional arrangements are inadequate to manage ethnic conflicts. Gurr also recommends 
strategies to deescalate the ethnic conflicts. In this regard, it is necessary to secure the 
interests of ethnic groups in a balanced way. Then pragmatic diplomatic measures should 
be taken in order to prevent sustained violence. Gurr also highlights the significance of 
the conflict resolution mechanisms like pluralism, reconciliation, integration, regional 
autonomy to restrain regional and international conflicts. 

Vanhanen (1999) discusses the ethnic conflicts and explains the concept of ethnic 
nepotism that people always support their kins in conflicting situations. It is a universal 
characteristic which also substantiates the primordial basis of ethnic affiliations. Through 
his empirical analysis Vanhanen finds that ethnic nepotism cause ethnic conflicts which 
are unavoidable. But he considers that ethnic conflicts can be mitigated through 
institutions and accommodating patterns of behaviors. 

Horowitz (1994) in Diamond and Plattner focus upon the democratization in 
deeply divided societies. He argues that ethnic differences obstruct the process of 
democracy in multiethnic societies. Communal identities determine the pattern of 
exclusion or inclusion of ethnic groups in the state apparatus. The strong ethnic groups 
enjoy privileges in the power structure of the state. While others are excluded from the 
mainstream body politic. 

Francis (1968) illustrates those factors which constrain the process of nation- 


building in tribal societies like Africa. He views that ethnic elite restrain the modern 
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political forces of nation state to preserve their strong hold. On the other hand the modern 
literate elite endeavors to provide basis for nation — building in a broader perspective like 
the maxim of pan - African to counter tribal parochial identities. 

Various thinkers explain the nature of consociationalism to prescribe the solutions 
to ethnic problems in heterogeneous societies. Boynton and Kown (1978) analyze 
Lijphart’s “politics of accommodation” that consociational democracy can be ensured by 
the ability of the political elite to counter centrifugal forces to manage ethnic conflicts in 
divided societies. The decision making process also requires an attribute of 
accommodation which guarantees participation of all the ethnic groups. The analysis 
made by Boynton and Kown can be viewed in the following Figure 1.1 
Figure 1.1 Consociational democracy 

Stable democratic structure 
Accommodation 
Effective consociational democratic system 

Then Elazer (1985) compares consociationalism with federalism. He explains that 
federal form of government provides the constitutional guarantees to operationalize its 
principles. It includes both structural and procedural arrangements to achieve unity within 
diversity. On the other side consociationalism, although tends to promote national 
integration but it refers to the processes without formal constitutional setup. It depends 
upon the accommodative capabilities of the political system. He further illustrates that 
federalism has both political and social dimensions. It is a mean to an end while the 
phenomenon of consociationalism is more social in nature and paves a way to national 


reconciliation. Elazer observes that consociationalism gets its strength from federalism. 
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Liyphart (1985) considers the segmental autonomy as an important pillar to 
promote consociationalism within the federation. He stresses the geographical formation 
of federating units to approximate the homogeneity regarding their composition. 
Federating units are also entitled to be given regional autonomy to maximize 
decentralization in the power structure. 

Lustick (1979) distinguishes consociationalism from ‘control approach’ in 
ethnically divided societies. He argues that the inter group relations regarding the 
stability of the consociational democratic system is very significant. Consociational 
system refers to the mutual interests of the ethnic groups. It provokes conflict 
management strategies like negotiations, accommodation and bargains to satisfy all the 
ethnic groups. This system further aggregates the demands of all the segments of the 
society to translate them into effective legislation without any discrimination. On the 
other hand the control system promotes the interests of the super-ordinate groups and also 
gives them an opportunity to manipulate the subordinate ethnic groups. 

Ziring, Choudhury, Jalal, Mahmood and Shafgat address various issues in the 
political history of Pakistan. Ziring (1997) presents a historical analysis of the formative 
phase of Pakistan, the constitutional development and the centrifugal forces which 
hindered the process of national reconciliation. He observes that the principles of unity, 
faith and discipline given by the founder of Pakistan Muhammad Ali Jinnah were not 
nurtured in the country to augment ethnic harmony. Pakistan since the time of its 
inception confronted the gravest political ethnic and economic problems. The irrational 


approach of the politicians and the predominant role of civil-military bureaucracy not 
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only constrained the process of constitution making but also repudiated the stable 
democratic political system in Pakistan. 

According to Ziring the attributes of pluralism were not cultivated in the Pakistani 
society which undermined the process of national integration and generated the acute 
ethnic problems. The successive regimes could not ameliorate the state affairs which 
eventually led to the East Pakistan debacle. Ziring ponders upon the events to explain the 
phenomenon of nation state. He considers that nation state cannot be realized in the 
present world due to ethno-nationalistic tendencies. He asserts that the predicament of the 
Pakistani people lies in the policy makers whose main emphasis was on the creation of a 
monolithic national identity without taking into account the various ethno, regional and 
socio-economic diversities in the Pakistani society. In their effort to establish the state of 
Pakistan with a single national identity they asserted the policies which were based on the 
concept of strong centralized state structure. 

Choudhury (1988) addresses various issues in Pakistan politics like military 
intervention which not only halted the smooth functioning of democratic system but the 
ethnic conflicts were not yet resolved. He examines the model of Islamic democracy 
implemented by Zia ul Haq. Although Zia introduced Islamic reforms in Pakistan through 
the amendments in the 1973 constitution entailing the increased presidential powers and 
the formation of national security council comprising the chiefs of the armed forces, 
which created resentment in the parliament against the president. Zia ascertained a new 
constitutional formula to maintain equilibrium between the powers of the president and 
the prime minister under 8"" amendment. His predecessor Bhutto concentrated all the 


powers in the office of the prime minister while abolishing the real spirit of parliamentary 
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system under 1973 constitution. Zia opted to maintain a status quo in the asymmetrical 
power structure of the state. But these amendments curtailed the powers of the parliament 
and obstructed democracy to take roots in Pakistan. 

Choudhury argues that the dilemma in the developing states like Pakistan is that 
the socio-economic conditions are not conducive to establish the Western system. 
Pakistan lacks the essential ingredients of democracy like trust, tolerance, political 
efficiency and accommodation. It is not possible to achieve an objective of national 
integration without providing a sound foundation of democracy. 

Jalal (1995) presents an analytical and historical account of 1947 partition in the 
British India. She starts from the institution — building in the colonial India that created a 
wide gap between the state and the society. The administrative structure established by 
the British Raj also dismantled the national and regional aspirations of the Indians. 
Although various constitutional reforms were executed but in practice a strong 
authoritarian state structure was imposed upon the people. However, after partition the 
constitutional and political legacy impacted upon the polities in both India and Pakistan. 

Jalal also compares the process of democratization in India with the tendencies of 
military intervention in Pakistan and Bangladesh. She observes that the post 1947 Indian 
polity not only created a balance between elected and non elected (military, bureaucracy, 
police) institutions but also paved a way for regular elections for the success of 
democracy. But the Pakistani politicians could not establish electoral culture (as in 
Pakistan first general elections were held in 1970 while India had four general elections 


since 1947-1967) which not only derailed the parliamentary system under 1956 
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constitution but also consolidated the powers in the hands of civil-military bureaucracy. 
This situation further aggravated the institutional imbalances. 

Jalal examines the intractable ethnic conflicts in both India and Pakistan. Albeit 
both the states had been combating ethno-nationalistic forces but the electoral political 
culture compelled the Indian polities to bargain or negotiate with the regional forces. But 
in Pakistan centralized state structure repressed the regional aspirations and constrained 
the formal democratic process. 

Barnds (1971) also illustrates the trends of intransigence in the politics of Pakistan 
before 1971. He stresses that the non-accommodating attitude of the West Pakistani elite 
towards the demand of provincial autonomy substantiated by Awami League perplexed 
the Bengali leaders. This situation further led to the suspicion among the political forces 
of both the wings and caused breakdown of the federation of Pakistan in 1971. 

Choudhury (1974) investigates the East Pakistan crises and his analysis revolves 
around the interplay of religion, region and reality in the context of Pakistani nationalism. 
According to him Pakistan came into being as a result of a great democratic movement to 
implement the injunctions of Islam. But this religious dogma deteriorated after the 
inception of Pakistan due to the emergence of the dichotomy between the Pakistani 
nationalism and the Bengali nationalism. 

Choudhury observes that the basic reason behind this imbroglio was the failure of 
democratic process in Pakistan which deprived the Bengalis with their due share in the 
state structure. Although Bengalis were in majority but they felt as they were at the mercy 
of the minority of West Pakistan to preserve their rights. The phenomenon of Pakistani 


nationalism compromised the reality of cultural diversity in order to promote unity. The 
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principles of regional autonomy and pluralism were not flourished by the ruling elite in 
West Pakistan. The centralized and authoritative rule imposed by Ayub Khan renounced 
the basic parameters of democracy in a multi-ethnic state and caused agitational politics 
in Pakistan. Furthermore the external factors convoluted an already existing turmoil and 
precipitated the confrontation between the Eastern and the Western wing. 

Mahmood (1993) has also addressed the controversial constitutional issues like 
the nature of the electorate, distribution of powers between the centre and the provinces, 
national language and the representation of both the wings in the legislature which 
created polarization between the East and West Pakistan. The Bengali leadership refused 
to accept the constitutional recommendations presented by the Basic Principles 
Committee because they perceived that these steps were inadequate to ameliorate their 
conditions. Bengalis wanted separate electorate to secure their numerical strength and an 
official status of Bengali language to preserve their cultural heritage. But the non 
democratic attitude of the political elite in the West Pakistan did not acknowledge their 
demands which intensified provincialism. 

Moreover the results of the 1954 provincial elections in Bengal clearly bifurcated 
the political forces as the Muslim League could not counter the United Front in Bengal. 
The lack of national leadership with broad vision enflamed ethnic sentiments and 
intricated the process of inter-provincial harmony. 

Laporte (1972) discusses the factors caused the dismemberment of Pakistan in 
1971. He observes that the 1947 partition was based on religion but the reasons for the 


second partition in South Asia transformed from religious to ethnic and linguistic. He 
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perceives that the separation of East Pakistan would have serious implications on both the 
federations of India and Pakistan. 

Salik (1997) presents an analysis of Pakistan’s politics and history and examines 
that the political system derailed in 1950s caused the dismemberment of the country in 
1971. He considers that the internal factors like non pragmatic attitude of the politicians 
and the protracted military interlude are more responsible for subverting democracy in 
Pakistan rather than external factors. He asserts that politicians can better resolve the 
conflicts through consultations and adjustments. No other force can dislodge them if they 
are responsive to the public aspirations to postulate democratic values in a heterogeneous 
society like Pakistan. He re-emphasizes to evolve an electoral culture to encourage 
people’s participation in the political system. 

Shafgat (1997) analyzes the democratic predisposition and the military — 
bureaucratic predominance in the political system of Pakistan. He examines the 
composition of different classes and groups like the collaboration between financial 
industrial institutions during Ayub era (1958-1969) which consolidated the hegemonic 
role of military and bureaucracy in Pakistan. It also generated socio-economic 
inequalities in the society. Although the military regime declined but the political forces 
could not establish a viable democratic system to accommodate all the factions in the 
society. The civilian rule in Pakistan during 1970s undermined the political participation, 
associational group activity and political efficacy in the country which resulted in 
strengthening the trends of authoritarianism in the state structure. 

Although Bhutto’s socialist agenda brought socio-economic change in the country 


but could not generate conditions conducive for the politics of accommodation to bargain 
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with the ethnic forces. Shafqat asserts that Bhutto could not persuade the regional parties 
in the larger interest of the federation which promoted provincialism and paved a way for 
military intervention. He highlights that although the external factors (the strategies of 
international power contenders) were also significant contributing to military intervention 
in Pakistan (1977-1988) but domestic conditions (fragmented political structures) were 
equally responsible. 

Moreover the politicians either collaborated with the military regime or continued 
the politics of antagonism. It promoted factionalism and political discontent in the 
country and dislodged the channels for interest articulation which became a stumbling 
block in the growth of democracy. Furthermore the post Zia’s civilian rule could not 
establish the consensual political culture. Democratic process could not be successful due 
to the incompetence of political parties. 

Rizvi (2000) also discusses the predominant position of military in the decision 
making process in Pakistan and its impacts upon the civil-military relations. He explains 
that the incompetence of political institutions to combat the political cleavages, ethnic 
uprisings and economic upheavals constrain the democratic process and contribute to the 
frequent military interventions. He analyzes the phenomenon of civil-military interaction 
in Pakistan that the induction of army officers in government and private sectors gives 
them an opportunity to expand their sphere of influence in all walks of life. 

The military rulers in Pakistan (Ayub Khan, Zia ul Haq and Pervez Musharraf) 
pursued the same policies to recruit military personnel in civilian institutions (WAPDA, 
PIA, National Shipping Corporation etc) to hegemonies the state structure. Various 


rewards like allocations of land were given to the army generals to secure the corporate 
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interests of the military. Apart from all these dynamics of military hegemony in the 
power structure of Pakistan Rizvi highlights that the ethnic composition of this institution 
is also a matter of fact. The ethnic backgrounds of the army personnel manifest that the 
Punjabis and the Pathans have been sustaining a majority as compared to Sindhis, 
Baluchis and Mohajirs. 

Arif (2004) shares his personal experiences and observes the circumstances which 
led to the frequent military intervention in Pakistan. While discussing the Zia regime he 
also encompasses factors responsible for the emergence of Mohajir Quomi Movement. 
He asserts that the MQM was founded on ethnic lines while Pakistan needed national 
integration to consolidate the federation. The formation of MQM raised the question of 
fifth nationality in Pakistan. It created bifurcation among the political forces in the 
province of Sindh. Arif also analyzes the MQM’s participation in the national politics. He 
views that the MQM has not been a mutual coalition partner although it made alliances 
with all the governments throughout its political career because there have been conflicts 
over various issues between the ruling parties and the MQM. 

Ali and Rehman (2001) examines that the ethnic identities have not been 
acknowledged throughout in the constitutional history of Pakistan. During the initial 
years all the ethnic groups (Sindhis, Baluchis, Punjabis and Pathans) were amalgamated 
under the One - Unit (1955). It caused ethnic discontent among all the marginalized 
groups. Although the 1973 constitution provides safeguards to the religious minorities 
regarding their political representation and religious liberties. But the ethnic diversities 


have not been realized. Though the Senate was constituted under the 1973 constitution to 
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give equal representation to all the provinces but the balance was maintained on the 
territorial basis not on the ethnic basis. 

Moreover various constitutional institutions were also formed like the Council of 
Common Interest comprising the chief ministers of all the provinces to ensure the fair 
distribution of resources among all the federating units but the task of inter-ethnic 
harmony and national integration have not been achieved yet. The writers further 
epitomize the institutional arrangements provided in the legal structure of Pakistan like 
National Commission for Minorities. Ministerial Committee for Human Rights, Federal 
Advisory Council for Minority Affairs etc which were intended to secure the rights of 
religious minorities. But these arrangements are inadequate to promote ethnic harmony. 
More constitutional provisions are required to address the ethnic issues in Pakistan. 
Marginalized ethnic groups must be given opportunities in the mainstream politics to 
redress their grievances. 

Saleem (1996) investigates the phenomenon of Mohajir nationalism. He explains 
that the Muslims in the minority provinces of India before partition played a protagonist 
role in the Pakistan Movement. They faced terrible conditions during the migration. 
According to him Mohajirs (settled in the province of Sindh after 1947 partition of India) 
have their distinct cultural heritage and language from the indigenous population. They 
must be recognized as the fifth nationality of Pakistan. 

While Jalalzai (1995) presents the other side of the picture. He analyzes the 
strategies of ethnic preference by the successive governments which caused ethnic 


violence in Pakistan. According to him the Mohajir community settled in the province of 
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Sindh after 1947 partition had various advantages over the local population. They were 
more literate and skilled and had better commercial and business opportunities in Sindh. 

Moreover the initial policies by the governments like the status of Urdu (the 
mother tongue of the majority of the Mohajir) as a national language elevated their 
cultural heritage. Then One - Unit, which implemented in 1955 to amalgamate all the 
provinces of the West Pakistan also levitated their economic and political interests due to 
their better education and expertise. Moreover they continued to extend their business 
sector during Ayub era (1958-1969) due to the governments focus on economic 
development. 

This situation created a sense of deprivation among other nationalities especially 
the local Sindhis which have been under represented in the state structure. However Zia 
and Bhutto’s policies corroded the domination of Mohajirs in the bureaucratic structure 
which caused insecurity among them and resulted in the establishment of Mohajir Quomi 
Movement in 1986. Jalalzai also explains incident which erupted ethnic violence and 
heinous crimes in Sindh. He asserts that the state authorities must realize the gravity of 
this issue to stabilize the law and order situation. 

Waseem in Richter and Wagner (1998) explains the nature of Mohajir ethnic 
movement in Sindh. He views that as compared to other movements like Baluchis, 
Sindhis and Pukhtuns the Mohajir ethnic movement has no historical antecedents. He 
perceives the phenomenon of Mohajir nationalism as an attempt to nativize the settlers to 
perpetuate their domination in the province of Sindh. 

He also quotes Weiner who discusses that the ethnic movements emerged in the 


united India were due to the perceived dominance of the migrant communities, which 
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generated competition for resources and political power. Waseem further highlights that 
the primordialist’s approach to ethnicity based on kinship, common language and culture 
does not give reason to Mohajir ethnic movement because Mohajirs belonged to distinct 
linguistic and regional groups in pre-partition India. His analysis reflects the 
instrumentalist approach based on social and political conditions of the state. 

According to him the Mohajir Quomi Movement emerged from the middle and 
the lower middle classes. Furthermore the state’s preferential ethnic policies also 
contributed to the emergence of MQM. Side by side Mohajirs also considered themselves 
alienated from the mainstream national life due to the new migrant communities in the 
urban areas of Sindh like local Sindhis from rural areas, Pukhtuns, Afghans, Iranians, 
Bangladeshis and others during 1960s — 1980s. 

He also perceives that the 1970 election campaign revived all the ethnic identities 
in Pakistan. These factors cumulatively caused a sense of marginalization among the 
Mohajirs who had gradually lost their fortunes and eventually led to the ethnic violence. 
It is also important that state institutions, army, bureaucracy and politicians are equally 
responsible for ethnic problems in Sindh. 

Talbot (1999) examines the political history of Pakistan and interprets that the 
policies of centralization pursued by the successive governments fostered the ethno- 
nationalistic tendencies in the state. These centrifugal forces were reinforced due to the 
denial of regional, ethnic and linguistic identities. While analyzing the policies of various 
governments he reports that albeit Bhutto opted the preferential ethnic policies by 
restructuring the quota system to elevate the local Sindhis but these measures seemed 


inadequate to mitigate the tensions between Mohajirs and local Sindhis. 
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Nazir (2008) has evaluated the functioning of federal system in Pakistan during 
the initial years. She also epitomizes the contentitious issues which obstructed the smooth 
functioning of the political system like representation of the two wings in the state 
structure, provincial autonomy, the issue of national language and joint or separate 
electorates. She has also analyzed the regional diversities in Pakistan. She discusses the 
under representation of Bengalis in the state structure which contributed to their social 
and political alienation. 

Moreover she examines the disparities within the West Pakistan which not only 
created the problems of governance but also promoted ethnic assertion among the 
deprived nationalities like local Sindhis, Baluchis and Pukhtuns. The economic 
disparities and the demographic imbalances within the Western wing and the hegemony 
of Punjab in the overall state machinery generated provincialism and instigated the 
regional diversifying forces. 

Maron (1955) has focused on the contentious issues of the Pakistani politics 
during the early years. The forceful imposition of Urdu as a national language and the 
different interpretations of the phenomenon of Islamic state strengthened the regional 
ethnic forces. He has also discussed the trends of centralization and authoritarianism 
among the West Pakistani leaders. Their non — democratic disposition like the dismissal 
of the elected provincial government in Bengal led by United Front in 1954 halted the 
process of national integration in Pakistan. Moreover the dissolution of first constituent 
assembly (1954) by the Governor General Ghulam Muhammad and the promulgation of 
the One-Unit (1955) without considering the will of the Bengalis also aroused ethnic 


friction in the state. 
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Harrison in Banuazizi and Weiner (1987) explains that the domination of Punjabis 
and Mohajirs over the smaller ethnic groups in West Pakistan was the root cause of 
ethnic conflict in the state. While examining the historical background of Baluch 
community the writers epitomize that the Baluch movement during 1970s was actually 
the fight for their right of provincial autonomy. 

They further assert that the state authorities have always been underestimating the 
Baluch Sardars either to erode their power or to manipulate them. Serious efforts had not 
been made to redress their grievances. Moreover the Bengali nationalist movement 
provided impetus for the Baluch ethnic movement which created ethnic assertion among 
the Baluch people due to their economic and psychological alienation. 

They have also highlighted the conflict between Mohajirs and the native Sindhis. 
The local Sindhis felt themselves deprived in their own province due to the perceived 
domination of Mohajirs in all walks of life. This led to the collaboration between Sindhis 
and Baluchis (in the province) to counter the Mohajirs in Sindh. Sindhi nationalists also 
demanded ‘confederal autonomy’ (loose federation) especially after the dissolution of 
One - Unit (1969) to pursue their political and economic objectives they wanted to have 
full control over their resources for economic development to prevent the exploitation of 
local Sindhis. 

Moreover the writers have also focused on Pushtun ethnic assertion which was 
less ardent as compared to Baluchis and Sindhis. Pushtuns are well represented in army 
and overall economic structure of the state. They also recommended to redraw the 
geographical boundaries of the provinces on linguistic basis to give due representation to 


all nationalities in the state structure. 
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Cohen in Banuazizi and Weiner presents an analysis of the contribution of various 
institutions like army, bureaucracy and judiciary towards the state building in Pakistan. 
Cohen argues that there is a need to establish institutional framework to create ethnic 
balances in Pakistan. In this connection the responsibility lies with Punjab to promote the 
culture of power sharing to foster ethnic harmony and democratic traditions in the state. 

Malik in Jafri (2002) encompasses the rise of Sindhi nationalism. He discusses the 
origin of the Jeeya Sindh Mahaz and its struggle against the “One - Unit” under the 
leadership of G.M. Syed. G.M. Syed also formed “Anti One - Unit Front” in 1958 in 
collaboration with the other nationalist parties of Baluchistan and NWFP. The main 
demand of the Jeeya Sindh Mahaz was the recognition of distinct Sindhi identity in the 
political system. The leadership also demanded to acknowledge the Sindhi language and 
control of local Sindhis over all the resources in Sindh. They also demanded for the 
expulsion of non Sindhis from their province. 

Malik argues that although Jeeya Sindh Mahaz struggled for the rights of the 
native Sindhis, however due to its certain organizational weaknesses it could not emerge 
as a strong party in the mainstream politics. Malik also discusses the phenomenon of 
Mohajir Quomi Movement in Sindh which emerged in 1986 to safeguard the rights of 
Mohajir community. He explains that Mohajirs perceived the “quota policy” 
implemented by Zulfigar Ali Bhutto, as bigoted against them. 

Another contentious issue between Mohajirs and local Sindhis was the holding of 
new population census in order to provide equitable opportunities to the Mohajirs in all 


sectors. While discussing the role of the MQM in provincial and national politics Malik 
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discusses about the alleged conspiracy about the establishment of Jinnahpur by the 
Mohajir Quomi Movement. 

Hussain (1997) in Mian and Ahmad discusses the phenomenon of MQM with 
reference to violence in the urban areas of Sindh especially Karachi. He investigates the 
factors behind the eruption of violence in Karachi and the failure of the ruling elite to 
devise a pragmatic framework to control the law and order situation. He further asserts 
that the increasing violence is not only a matter of a specific ethnic group but it refers to 
the imbalances among diverse nationalities in Pakistan in terms of socio-economic 
development. 

Zaidi (1991) discusses the ethnic polarization in Sindh due to the demographic 
pressures in the province. He also highlights various factors including the trends of 
Praetorianism and the absence of democratic political culture which caused ethnic 
violence in Sindh. 

Shah (1999) in Ahmad and Ghaus argues that there is hardly any state in the 
present world which has a culturally homogenous population. It has become intricate for 
the states to deal with the minority ethnic groups, especially when they use violent tactics 
to pressurize the state machinery in order to postulate their demands. He also 
recommends various measures to resolve the ethnic problems which include the 
promotion of regional cultures and identities; establishment of uniform education system; 
pragmatic approach for the resolution of local issues by the state authorities. 

Malik (1997) analyzes the problems of governance in Pakistan. They include the 
disequilibrium among the forces of authority, ideology and ethnicity. He has highlighted 


that the successive governments in Pakistan have not been able to establish good 
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governance because of the imbalances between the state and civil society. The trends of 
authoritarianism and the strong tendency towards centralization in the politics of Pakistan 
have contributed towards imbalances and ethnic conflicts. He explains that the forces of 
authority have been subverting the ethnic forces in Pakistan. Regarding the problems of 
ethnicity in the heterogeneous societies like Pakistan he encompasses that if the demand 
for provincial autonomy and devolution of power are subverted by the state authorities, 
the ethnic and cultural heterogeneity can pose threats to the national integration. 

It further accentuates political, social and cultural alienation. He also envisages 
the ethnic polarization in Sindh. He asserts that the centralized political system, 
One - Unit scheme, socio-economic structure (feudal versus have nots) creating class 
conflicts, suppressive regime policies caused ethnic cleavages in the province of Sindh. 
He further describes the reasons for the emergence of the All Pakistan Mohajir Students 
Organization (APMSO) which was established on 11" June 1978 to counter Islami 
Jamiat Tulaba (IJT) when it joined hands with Zia ul Haq (military ruler 1978-1988) in 
order to support the Islamization policies. It was ultimately transformed into Mohajir 
Quomi Movement (MQM). While analyzing the reasons for the emergence of MQM he 
describes the role of the successive governments with the view that the state authorities 
have been using undemocratic methods. It caused the ethnic divide in Sindh. He also 
presents comparison of the socio economic profile of indigenous Sindhis and Mohajirs. 

Adeney (2007) envisages that nondemocratic and centralized political system 
undermines ethnic conflict regulation in heterogeneous societies. She has made a 
comparative study of Indian and Pakistani federations (both the states have similar 


colonial past). She explains that Indian federation has been more successful regarding 
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linguistic reorganization of provinces to accommodate ethnic diversities. But Indian 
federal structure is less flexible to accommodate religious cleavages (1.e. separatist 
movement in Kashmir). While addressing the issue of ethnicity faced by the federation of 
Pakistan she highlights that the primary reason is the allocation of power and resources 
between centre and the federating units. The basic reason for the separation of East 
Pakistan was an un-equitable share of resources between centre and the provinces and 
among all the provinces. This pattern of resource sharing generates grievances among the 
deprived provinces. She emphasizes upon the devolution of powers from top to bottom. 
The political system with consociational mechanism can promote ethnic peace in 
culturally diverse societies. 

Adeney (2004) in Schneckener and Wolff encompasses the federalism as a 
mechanism for the settlement of ethnic conflicts in deeply divided societies through a 
comparative analysis of India and Pakistan. She analyzes the policies of multiculturalism 
and accommodation pursued by Jawaher Lal Nehru (congress leader) to manage ethnic 
conflicts in India. She is critical about the formation of homogenous provinces in 
Pakistan under One-Unit. She explains that the homogeneity of provinces, merely in 
terms of size or population cannot resolve ethnic conflicts it is actually the recognition 
and accommodation of ethnic diversities in a viable democratic political set up which is 
imperative for consensus building. 

Phukon (2002) says that the state policy is the responsible factor to escalate or 
mitigate the ethnic tensions. He further explains that South Asian states are 
heterogeneous in nature. Even the sub-nationalist groups have also weakened the process 


of national integration due to parochial loyalties. Inter-state and intra-state migrations and 
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the demarcation of the political boundaries in the post colonial era are the most important 
reasons for ethnic conflicts in the South Asia. The basic factor to counter ethnic 
movements on the part of the state is the politics of reconciliation and justice. 

Then Chadda (2002) in Phukon explains problems of ethnicity in Pakistan in its 
historical context. He analyzes that Pakistan did not inherit a viable federal structure to 
integrate the regional diversities. The failure of political parties to stabilize the 
parliamentary system made the task of integration more difficult. Apart from it the 
civilian governments also undermined the opportunities to promote inter-provincial 
harmony for national integration. The real purpose was to prolong their stay in power. 
Infact the state structure in Pakistan failed to create a viable base for ethnic 
accommodation and pragmatic formula for the resolution of conflicts among provinces. 

Sayeed (1980) has also addressed the issue of ethnicity in Pakistan. He explores 
certain major variables in order to analyze the nature and direction of change in the 
political system of Pakistan. While analyzing the initial years of Pakistan’s politics, he 
explains that ethnically and geographically split country lacked the consistency in the 
political process. No government could be able to develop an adequate political system to 
accommodate cultural and linguistic diversities, although all the provinces of West 
Pakistan were integrated into One - Unit under a strong central government with a view 
to increase economic growth and to create a sense of unity. But the ethnic aspirations of 
Bengalis, regional identities and the demand for equitable distribution of resources from 
the smaller provinces of Pakistan could not be accommodated within the existing 


framework. It resulted in the disintegration of Pakistan in 1971. 


a2 


Jaffrelot (2005) also provides a detailed account of regional and domestic politics. 
He analyzes that the cementing force of Islam failed to integrate all the nationalists in 
Pakistan. Moreover the state structure could not accommodate the centrifugal forces 
(Bengali Separatist Movement). The ethnic factor was further escalated by the wave of 
ethno-nationalist movement in the smaller provinces of Pakistan (Sindh, Baluchistan, and 
NWFP). All these movements were a reaction to the centralization of the Pakistani state. 
The Punjabi domination over Sindhis, Baluchis and Pathans is still an important factor for 
the resentment among smaller provinces. 

Talbot (2005) also substantiates this factor. He has recommended the 
constitutional steps to create new provinces to diminish the imbalances of power. It 
would also accelerate the pace of development in the backward areas of Punjab and to 
accommodate the ethnic forces throughout the country. 

After it Samad (2005) also provides a relevant illustration of MQM in Sindh. 
Mohajirs developed ethnic identification as a consequence of relative deprivations as they 
started losing grounds in socio-economic terms. The authoritarian pressure from the 
federal authorities escalated violence in the urban areas of Sindh especially Karachi. 
However he emphasizes that the state should address the issues raised by MQM to 
maintain law and order in the urban areas of Sindh through pragmatic policy measures. 

Khan (2005) has also encompassed the serious problems of ethnicity that the state 
of Pakistan has been confronting since the time of its inception. He explains the 
difference between ethnic movement and nationalist movement. Ethnic movement is 
based on a particular group i.e. Bengali movement in Pakistan. But the Pakistan 


movement in the British India was a nationalist movement because it brought together the 
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Muslims of diverse ethnic groups. He has highlighted the basic factors responsible for the 
emergence of Pukhtun and Baluch ethnic movements. Before partition Pukhtun 
nationalism was mainly an anti-colonial movement. After partition they wanted to control 
administrative structure in the province and have a sizeable share in the state structure of 
Pakistan. 

But the subsequent state policies, One - Unit, foreign influences, Afghan war, and 
drug mafias aggravated their ethnic aspirations. Then the Baluch ethnic nationalism was 
also a response to the highly centralized state system by the Britishers before partition 
and it continued in a due course of time because of the irrational approach of the 
successive governments in Pakistan. He compares Sindhi and Mohajir nationalism. The 
assimilationist policies by the Pakistani state caused the exploitations of the vernacular 
Sindhis by the dominant group of Urdu-speaking Mohajirs. He highlights that the 
Mohajir-Sindhi controversy was a conflict between the most privileged group and the 
most marginalized group in Pakistan. 

In addition to it ‘Herald’ a Karachi based magazine on politics provided an 
extensive coverage to all the major developments in the politics of Sindh giving an 
insight into the transformation of APMSO into MQM, politics of MQM, alliances 
between MQM and different civilian governments, violence in the urban areas of Sindh 
and military crackdown against MQM etc. Various journalists working in Herald like 
Bakhtiar, Abbas, Ahmad focused on the political activities of MQM during its initial 
years. Abbas (1987) discusses about the participation of MQM in 1987 local bodies 
elections in Sindh which brought the power shift in the local bodies politics. As the 


Jamat-i-Islami (JI), one of the strongest political parties could no longer secure its vote 
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bank in the urban areas of the province due to the emerging power of MQM. Furthermore 
the Mohajir Quomi Movement and Pakistan Peoples Party extended cordial ties to make 
an alliance for the upcoming 1988 general elections. Both the parties needed a solid base 
to counter the influence of JI at grass root level. 

Abbas (1989) analyzes the MQM —PPP alliance which could not last long. MQM 
complained that PPP did not keep its promises. Efforts were made by the central 
government for the normalization of relations between PPP and MQM. The Prime 
Minister Benazir herself visited Karachi during the month of July 1989 to have 
negotiations with MQM leadership. But the efforts for reconciliation did not produce 
desired results. Infact the province of Sindh remained disturbed due to ethnic polarization 
and terrorist activities. This situation led to another important development the MQM — 
IJI alliance to deter the PPP in the political arena. 

Bakhtiar (1993) reports some important developments in Sindh during early 
1990s i.e. the emergence of distinct group MQM (Haqiqi) and the military crackdown in 
the province. Although the government alleged that the operation was launched against 
the terrorist groups to control the law and order situation but MQM (Altaf) perceived this 
operation as an attempt to tarnish their image. 

Abbas (1993) discusses the continuing violence and ethnic dissent in Sindh. He 
highlights the apprehensions of the MQM (Altaf) during the second reign of Benazir’s 
government. MQM (Altaf) presented the same traditional demands (elimination of quota 
system, appointment of Mohajir governor to maintain balance of power between local 


Sindhis and Mohajirs) to the central government as a condition for negotiations. 
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Abbas (1996) highlights the new policy framework by the Nawaz Sharif 
government to deal with the law and order situation in Karachi. He reports that the new 
policy includes the grant of amnesty to some members of MQM, to restore the 
confidence of the people upon the law enforcement agencies and to create more job 
opportunities in the public sector. 

However there has not been a comprehensive study on the topic of politics and 
ethnicity in Pakistan, which encompasses its theoretical and operational aspects. Some 
writers discuss the ethnic movements in Pakistan in historical and descriptive perspective. 
Their writings lack analysis and most of them stretch back the historical evolution of the 
ethnic movements in Pakistan. Most of these studies deal with one or two movements. 
This thesis endeavors to develop a link between the country’s politics and ethnic 
movements. It exclusively envisages the politics of Mohajir Quomi Movement during 
1986 -2008. It epitomizes the reasons which caused the emergence of MQM and its role 
in provincial and national politics. 

Research Questions 

The underlying assumption is that the historical experiences and dynamics of the 
politics of ethnicity have a profound impact on the working of the political system and 
that the ethnic identities can better be accommodated in a democratic and participatory 
framework. It is argued that a dictatorial and authoritarian systems accentuate the ethnic 
differences and promote distrust. Moreover organizations based on ethnic identities 
promote the politics of rewards and punishments despite their allegiance to the electoral 
politics. The research endeavor to seek the answers to the questions: 


> How ethnicity interacts with politics? 
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> Why does the phenomenon of ethnicity varies overtime in its intensity in the 
boundaries it constructs and in the behavior it elicits? 

> How did ethnic forces influence political outcomes that range from voting to 
violence and protest mobilization to language acquisition? 

> How did the ethnic aspiration of MQM take a violent shape in Sindh? 

> Was the unjust distribution of state resources and non-accommodative 
approach towards ethnic identities by the ruling elite major cause for the 
ethnic conflict in Sindh? 

> Was the propensity of military domination in the political process caused 
ethnic divisiveness and combativeness in the province of Sindh? 


Methodology and Sources 


Research is the systematic and scientific investigation in any field of knowledge. 
This study thoroughly examines the politics of ethnicity in Pakistan in the context of 
MOQM politics by using historical, comparative and analytical approaches to find the 
cause and effect relationship between various developments and issues leading to them. 
The case study of MQM provides the analytical description of the politics of MQM in 
response to the various political developments in Pakistan during 1986 - 2008. It also 
investigates all the events that happened under varying conditions within the theoretical 
context in order to draw inferences. The case study of MQM provides an analytical 
narration of all incidents, interactions, behaviours through empirical verification. 

This research contains both qualitative and quantitative methods. Primary as well 
as secondary sources are used. Public documents like the government publications, 
debates of the National Assembly have been used. The content analysis is made through 


the relevant constitutional provisions, press statements, reports of various departments, 
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census reports and election results. Interviews with people of different ethnic and 
political background are also conducted. In this connection interviews are taken from 
Maher Jeevan Khan (Retired Chief Secretary Sindh), Mumtaz Bhutto (Former Chief 
Minister of Sindh and leader of Sindh National Front), Dr. Farooq Sattar (Deputy 
Convener MQM), Farhan Shams (Chairman APMSO), Dr. Hassan Askari Rizvi (Former 
Chairman of Political Science Department, University of the Punjab), Salman Khaliq 
(Retired Inspector General of Police, Sindh). Most of the personalities avoided to record 
their interviews due to their personal reservations. In order to complete the proposed 
research, libraries like departmental libraries of Political Science Department (LCWU), 
Quaid-e-Azam Library, Main Library of the University of the Punjab and departmental 
libraries of Political Science Department and South Asian Centre (Punjab University), 
Pakistan Study Centre (Karachi University), departmental libraries of Political Science 
Departments (Shah Abdul Latif Bhitai University, Khairpur) and (Sindh University, 
Jamshoro), Main Library of Quaid-e-Azam University, Islamabad, Digital Library of 
Higher Education Commission (HEC) and Dawn Newspaper’s Library Lahore are 
important to consult. Material was also collected from Nine Zero (MQM Headquarter, 
Karachi). During the visit to Nine Zero interviews were conducted with various 
prominent leaders of MQM but they did not allow to record them due to security 
concerns. 


Chapterization 


This thesis is spread over six chapters. First chapter provides the introduction of 
the study. It covers the scope of the study and contains literature review. It also provides 
the methodology and sources concerning to the study. Second chapter constitutes a 


conceptual framework of the study. The theoretical parameters of ethnicity enable the 
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researcher to examine the ethnic problems in a heterogeneous society like Pakistan. 
Various stages of ethnicity are also discussed to evaluate the rise of ethnic movements in 
Pakistan. 

Third chapter probes in depth the demand for provincial autonomy on the part of 
the ethnic groups in Pakistan. This chapter inquires the gradual emergence and 
proliferation of ethnic movements in Pakistan. 

Fourth chapter focuses on the rise of Sindhi nationalism with the view to 
investigate the Jeeya Sindh Movement. Moreover ethnic diversities, feudalism, features 
of urban and rural population and inter provincial migrations are also discussed. The 
province of Sindh experienced another ethnic movement named as the Mohajir Quomi 
Movement. This chapter also covers the factors caused the rise of Mohajir Quomi 
Movement and their demands as a separate ethnic nationality. It encompasses that the 
MQM has been an active political and ethnic group in Pakistan’s politics since 80s. So 
how the major issues like political and economic autonomy, promotion of language and 
culture, representation in a federal structure, distribution of powers and resources fuelled 
Mohajir nationalism in Sindh? It also focuses on the diversity problems in terms of 
linguistic, cultural and demographic variations, uneven economic development and 
fragmented social structure. The analysis of these issues helps to understand the 
phenomenon of ethnicity in Pakistan and its impact on national development. Fifth 
chapter highlights the phenomenon of Mohajir nationalism in Sindh during 1986 - 2008 
and its impact on national development. Last chapter comprises the concluding analysis 


with reference to the findings of the study. 
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CHAPTER II 
Theoretical Basis of Ethnicity 

Ethnicity implies the sense of belonging together as the cultural group in a given 
society. It is a complex combination of racial, cultural and historical characteristics by 
which people differentiate themselves from other groups. The term ethnicity may be 
defined as ‘the self-consciousness of a group of people united by shared experiences’ 1.e. 
language, common religion, economic and political interests etc. This chapter seeks to 
analyze the meaning of ethnicity, discuss its theoretical and structural basis and its 
evolution as political concept. The problems of ethnicity in a heterogeneous society are 
also examined. The chapter also enlightens the concept of ethno-nationalism in its 
historical and analytical perspective. 

The word ‘ethnicity’ is derived from the Greek word ‘ethnos’ meaning a group 
having blood relations. In social sciences the term “ethnic” was first coined by David 
Reisman in 1953. It was subsequently discussed by a number of social scientists like 
Harold Isaac, Max Weber, Nelson Kasfir, Denial Bell, Joseph Rothschild, Geertz etc. 
Kasfir, N. (1979) describes: 

Ethnicity involves certain condition, particular objective indicators associated 

with common ancestry, become the focus of subjective perception both by 

members within the unit and by non-members, through social solidarity created 
by a resurgence, or the fictive creation of traditional unity and so that in certain 

situations political participations will occur (p. 373). 

According to Nelson ethnicity implies some universal conditions like common 


heritage. It also gets strength from social and political mobilization. It has a significant 
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impact upon the nature and direction of political change in the society. It also 
depends upon the solidarity of the ethnic group and the historical antecedents, which 
magnify the role of the particular ethnic group in the politics of the state. 

Weiner (1992) observed that, “Ethnicity as Hobsbawn notes, is a less demanding 
form of nationalism emphasizing common origin and descent, and shared characteristics 
based on language, race, religion, place of origin, culture, values of history, but not a 
state” (p. 320). 

He has compared ethnicity with nationalism that ethnicity refers to the demands 
of a particular group within the state boundaries but nationalism leads towards secession. 


Srivastava (1995) quotes the opinion of Brass, that ethnicity or ethnic identity 


involves: 
i) “Subject self consciousness. 
ii) A claim to status and recognition either as a superior group or as an equal 


group. 


ili) Objective cultural markers such as kinship, descent, birth, endogamy and 
exogamy, religion or race, language, customs etc” (p. 35). 


Brass explains ethnicity as a gradual process of self consciousness to strengthen 
the ethnic group and to articulate their demands. 

Srivastava (1995) further quotes Harvard Encyclopedia of American Ethnic 
Groups, which fixed four concurrent features of ethnicity: 

i) “Belief in their unique identity; 

il) Belief in their shared or common descent; 


ili) Belief in their cultural distinctiveness; 
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iv) The fact that outsiders perceive and aggregate its members in these terms 
whether truly or not” (p. 38). 

Bell in Glazer and Moynihan (1975) describes the concept of ethnicity “I intend 
to relate ethnicity to major macro-social trends in the world today” (p. 142). 

He explains the reasons of social change. As in the age of globalization more 
channels of communication have developed. The states are getting closer to each other 
due to rapid means of transportation. He highlights that these international developments 
have not only intensified the impacts of change but also contributed to the ethnic 
mobilization within the states. 

Melson and Wolpe (1970) argued that “in culturally plural societies, citizens tend 
to perceive their competitive world through a communal prism and to be responsive to 
communal appeal” (p.1115). 

Melson and Wolpe explain that in heterogeneous societies communal conflicts 
(conflicts among different ethnic groups) are generated by the inequitable distribution of 
resources. 

Moreover, Berghe highlights the cultural and social factors contributing to 
ethnicity. He says that “both ethnicity and race (in the social sense) are Infact, extensions 
of the idiom of kinship, and that, therefore, ethnic and race sentiments are to be 
understood as an extended form of kin selection” (Keyes, 1981, p. 6). 

Berghe encompassed the socio-biological dimension of ethnicity that common 
ancestors and kinship strengthen ethnic sentiments. Keyes (1981) himself argues that 


“ethnicity is a form of kinship reckoning, it is one in which connections with forebears or 
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with those whom one believes one shares descent are not traced along precisely 
genealogical lines”(p. 6). It means that human beings get solidarity from their common 
descent. Keyes (1981) quotes De Vos that: 

A major source of ethnic identity is found in the cultural traditions related to 

crises in the life cycle, such as coming of age, marriage, divorce, illness, or death. 

It is particularly in rites of passage that one finds highly emotional symbolic 

reinforcement of ethnic patterns (p. 9). 

De Vos has described the psychological aspect of ethnicity. According to him, 
shared experiences of the ancestors also provide basis for ethnic identities. 

In addition, Amin (1988) envisages the concept of ‘asabiya’ (feeling of solidarity) 
given by Ibn-i-Khaldun, based on common ancestry, common interests and common 
experiences of life. Groups with strong ‘asabiya’ dominate other groups through political 
power, religious propaganda and common economic interests. 

Ethnic Group 

Ethnic group comprises a group of people who perceive themselves as distinct 
from others in terms of culture, race, religion and heritage. Ethnic groups are generally 
defined as those groups (either small or large) who have common culture, traditions, 
customs, language, practices, common heritage and religion, common descent and racial 
analogies. These groups have also strong racial and social bonding which gives strength 
to their sentiments of belonging to a single group. In the present world, ethnic groups 
seem like interest groups in order to articulate their demands. They strive for common 


economic or political objectives. They are united to put forward their claims on state 
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authorities. Ethnic groups can be divided into two categories - diaspora communities and 
homeland societies. Homeland societies are those ethnic groups who have been the 
occupant of a particular piece of land for a long time and they consider that they are 
entitled to rule that territory. On the other hand when the ethnic population is dispersed 
from their homeland to foreign countries, they are known as diaspora communities. These 
migrations may be forced or voluntary. However these communities retain their identities 
and constant links with their original country. In this connection the link between both 
types of ethnic groups (homeland community and diaspora) becomes more significant 
because it can be mobilized to achieve political motives. The states can use diaspora 
communities to intervene in the home country. Similarly the home country may seek the 
support of the diaspora groups (Giddens, 1993). 

Theories of Ethnicity 

There are various approaches to study the phenomenon of ethnicity which also 
explain the attributes of ethnic groups. They include: 
1. Primordialism: - 

Primordialists i.e. Geertz, Shils and Horowitz argue that kinship, racial 
similarities and blood ties among the members of a particular group solidify their group 
feelings. Sociobiologists like Berghe also emphasizes that blood ties and common 
descent ensure the survivability of an ethnic group. Primordialists magnify the 
importance of cultural ties because common culture, values and practices bind the people 
together. According to them ethnic identities are inherited not deliberately chosen. These 


can’t be changed (Smith, 1987). 
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2. Instrumentalism: - 

This approach rejects the primordialist’s views. Instrumentalists like Anthony 
Smith discusses that racial and ethnic identities are instrumental and ethnic groups use 
them for particular motives. It refers that some ethnic groups are inferior or superior to 
others. Instrumentalists view that ethnicity keeps on changing depending upon the 
political motives and interests of the individuals. Moreover they emphasize that 
sometimes ethnic identities become more significant but in some circumstances these are 
vanished. They particularly focus upon the objectives of the ethnic groups (Hutchisson & 
Smith, 1996). 

3. Social Constructivism: - 

The proponents of social constructivism believe that ethnic identity is the 
combination of both ascriptive traits (birth place, tribe, clan etc.) and social inputs 
(subjective beliefs, religion, political interests etc.). Ethnic identities are not only natural 
but these are also socially constructed. In this connection Max Weber encompasses that 
people attain their ethnic identity from the society. The dynamics of ethnic groups are 
influenced by the societal conditions. Infact this approach emphasizes that ethnic 
identities of the people are based on innate characteristics and socio - economic factors in 
the society. However social constructivists are less concerned with the goals of the ethnic 
groups. 

The above mentioned theories can be comprehended through the Table 2.1. 
Table 2.1 


Approaches to Ethnicity 
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Approaches Ethnic Identities 

1) Ascriptive 
Primordialism 2) Unchangeable 

1) Tools to specific objectives. 
Instrumentalism 


2) Changeable 





Social Constructivism 


1) Descriptive / Ascriptive 
2) Ethnic identities are based on social and 


political factors. 





Ethnocentrism 


Ethnocentrism (see Figure 2.1) is another related concept of ethnicity. It denotes 


the tendency to evaluate other societies and ethnic groups by the standards of one’s own 


cultural traits. Ethnocentrism promotes the phenomenon of group closure which 


maintains the boundaries of ethnic groups while separating them from others. 


In this connection the competition among various groups in a multi-ethnic society 


becomes more pronounced. This competition may be for more share in resources or in the 


power structure of the state or educational and business opportunities. In this competition 


the winner becomes the dominant group while the loser becomes the minority or 


subordinate ethnic group. In this regard the power potential (size, quality of leadership, 


motivation to pursue their objectives, organizational structure) of an ethnic group is also 


very significant (Healey, 1995). 


Figure 2.1 
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The Phenomenon of Ethnocentrism 


Ethnocentrism 
Ethnic boundaries are ascertained Ethnic stratification 
Competition 
Desire to seek more Motivation to preponderate other groups 


Ethnic Movement 

Ethnic movement refers to the mobilization of political support around particular 
ethnic identity to gain maximum autonomy or objectives in the state. Ethnic movements 
are usually the reaction of state’s oppressive and repressive policies. Leadership is 
fundamental to every ethnic movement because only the potential leadership can 
mobilize people towards ethnic identification. Ethnic insurgents also get external support 
in form of finance, weapons, training and intelligence etc. Ethnic movements try to get 
maximum advantages to achieve their political motives within an existing state 1.e. 
Mohajir ethnic movement in Pakistan. While nationalist movements seek to have a 
separate state i.e. Sri Lankan Tamils, Palestinians etc. They are also called as “Proto- 


nations” i.e. Ethno-Nationalist Movement. 
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Some ethnic movements demand distributive justice through affirmative actions 
i.e. tribal groups in Nepal during 1970s and 1980s. Ethnic movements also put forward 
the demand to redraw the boundaries of the provinces on the basis of language, i.e. ethnic 
movements in India. Other categories of ethnic movements are those which demand 
systemic changes like Tamil movement for a federal framework in Sri Lanka, demand for 
the break-up of One - Unit plan in Pakistan. Some ethnic movements may also have 
coalition with the non ethnic organizations to achieve wider objectives like the presence 
of ethnic parties in the Movement of Restoration for Democracy in Pakistan during 
1980s. 
Ethnicity and Nationalism 

Nationalism is derived from the Latin world ‘natio’ meaning birth or race. In the 
primitive ages it was used to ascribe the nation (group of people having sense of 
belongingness and common heritage) living in a particular area, regardless of their ethnic 
composition. It got its strength from Lockean Liberalism as John Lock envisaged that it is 
the legitimate right of the people to have a representative government which is sovereign. 
The phenomenon of nationalism had been passed through different arenas. In the early 
modern period (17" and 18" centuries) European powers including England, France, and 
Portugal etc. strengthened colonial nationalism all over the world. European nations 
promoted their cultures, language and traditions in their colonies. They endeavored to 
disseminate the European culture to less developed regions. Afterwards, during 
nineteenth century the nationalist feelings emerged among the European colonies due to 


cultural and racial differences. There were sharp discrepancies between the culture of the 
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dominant and the dominated which exhilarated nationalist movements (anti colonialism 
and anti imperialism) in Asia, Africa, Australia and America. 

In this perspective the phenomenon of imagined political community gained 
significance. It refers to the perception of ethnic groups who feel themselves to be 
marginalized by the state authorities. They use the politics of sub-nationalism (demand 
for a separate statehood) as an instrument to gain political power in the pursuit of their 
political objectives. Various factors also lead towards the development of sub- 
nationalism i.e. discrepancy between the values of state authorities and those significant 
for the sub-national group, economic disparities between the indigenous people (sub- 
nationalists) and the settlers and under representation of the ethnic elite in the ranks of the 
national ruling elite. Sometimes all the factors cumulatively generate the sub-nationalism 
and promote centrifugal forces (Mitra, 1998). 

Nationalism implied the amalgamation of the state and the sovereignty. 
Nationalist sentiments grow out of common language, culture, common religion, 
traditions, and customs on a particular piece of land. Some thinkers like Anderson believe 
that nation is an imagined political community (Malik, 1997) while nationalism grows 
out of national consciousness which also consolidates the nation itself. Nationalism and 
ethnicity are also perceived as synonym concepts. 

However, they are two distinct concepts, though very close to each other. 
Nationalism is the formation of a state under the fundamental axiom of national self- 
determination. But in a multi-ethnic state a deprived community quest for autonomy. If a 


state has a centralized and authoritarian political system then politicized ethnic group can 
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move towards a secessionist path. Therefore ethnicity is driving force behind nationalism. 
Although the basic factors of nationalism and ethnicity (common culture, religion, 
language, common interests) are indiscernible but the nationalism accentuates on 
sovereignty. 

Nationalism and ethnicity both revolve around the state. Nationalism emerges to 
form a separate state while ethnic aspirations appear to demand for autonomy. In diverse 
societies ethnic groups perceive the state as not their own and struggle for their due share 
in the state structure. Nationalism has various dimensions i.e. state nationalism 
particularly encapsulates the political sphere. It is generated through formal and adequate 
ideological axiom from start to finish. While ethnic nationalism is non-programmatic and 
belongs to sociological sphere. It keeps on struggling and most often comes in 
confrontation with the sate nationalism. The ethnic nationalism keeps on striving to have 
an equitable share in the power structure. Moreover, John Breuilly encompasses the 
political aspect of nationalism that nationalists politicize the people by inculcating the 
specific objectives. Nationalist leaders also magnify their role in their quest for power 
(Smith, 1996). 

Infact nationalism is both an ideology and a form of behavior. Nationalism is 
politicized aspect of ethnicity. In other words it is an ethnic group with a political agenda. 
An ethnic group must be politically mobilized before it becomes a nation and that 
political mobilization occurs in the form of some sort of collective objective of 
recognition. The basic difference between nationalism and ethnicity is that nationalism is 


an umbrella term while ethnicity may be a component of nationalism. Nationalism refers 
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to the belongingness to a particular group or a nation for the articulation of their political 
rights to the extent even of seceding from the union of State while ethnicity may reflect 
the demands of the ethnic group to get maximum autonomy within the state boundaries. 

The phenomenon of nationalism can be interpreted in terms of cultural and 
economic fields. Economic nationalism refers to the policies and strategies adopted by 
the states especially the less developed states like protectionism to promote their 
domestic industry. It is based on the belief that states should use their economic strength 
to achieve national interests. Similarly the process of acculturation in the age of 
globalization has stigmatized cultural nationalism which also accentuates centrifugal 
forces like regionalism, ethnicity, etc. Another scenario is that nationalism, nations and 
nation states come together in various patterns. Sometimes nations precede nation-states 
like Germans existed as a nation due to cultural commonalities long before they 
established Germany in 1860s and 1970s. It is called ‘unification nationalism’. 

On the other hand sometimes states are created first and then it seeks to promote a 
sense of common identity among people. For example the European imperial powers 
included people of different tribal and ethnic backgrounds within the borders of their 
colonies in Asia and Africa. When these colonies later became independent states, they 
lacked national integration. Numerous problems of ethnicity emerged and persisted due 
to the lack of cohesive national policies, political instability, military intervention, fragile 
democratic structure, corruption, lack of political efficacy and backwardness. 

In addition to it nationalism is a positive force as nationalism is based on the 


notion of popular sovereignty, so it promotes democracy. While on the other hand it also 
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has a black side when it creates feelings of separateness, prejudice like fascism and 
Nazism. Negative nationalism leads towards violence and external aggression. 
Factors Contributing to Ethnicity 

Number of factors can be identified as the causes of growing ethnic conflicts all 
over the world. 
1. Economic Disparities 

In a heterogeneous society, the economic disparities strengthen the ethnic 
identities. The minority groups feel themselves threatened by the dominant groups in 
terms of culture and ethnicity. These feelings are intensified in the absence of socio 
economic justice. Socio—economic injustice (denial of fundamental rights or neglect of 
economic rights such as access to adequate food and housing) fosters ethnic conflicts. 
Brown (1996) analyzes the economic factors of intra state conflicts. When state fails to 
protect individual’s rights and liberties and to maintain equitable opportunities among the 
various groups, the marginal identities tend to perceive the state institutions and laws as 
unjust or oppressors. This situation is further aggravated when some ethnic groups are not 
drawn in the mainstream politics by the state. It increases their isolation from the state 
structure and erupts ethnic conflicts. The ethnic groups also tend to violence, if the 
situation persists as the marginalized groups take violence as the only way to vent their 
grievances. 

Therefore socio-economic injustice develops the feelings of alienation and 
deprivation among the marginalized ethnic groups. This sense of alienation generates the 


conflicts and issues in the society and leads to the demand for political autonomy. In 
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short ethnic conflicts are closely related to divergent and uneven levels of economic 
development. In this situation ethnic groups complain of or make demands for a change 
in the distributive system. If a group of people or some minority in a state is deprived of 
its due share and suppressed economically then this difference leads towards ethnic 
tension. 

Economic disparities result into the social bifurcation and fragmentation of 
society. They exacerbate ethnic differences. In this connection Yiftachel (1997) explains 
that in heterogeneous societies, unfair distribution of state resources hatch ethnic 
conflicts. Then the marginalized ethnic groups protest for the protection of their regional 
economic interests. They claim that they are entitled to maximize their economic benefits 
from national resources. They also demand autonomy to achieve their group interests. On 
the other hand the dominant groups develop a feeling of satisfaction and perceive the 
state structure to be congruent. Here the role of the state becomes more pronounced. 
When the state cannot meet the aspirations of the diverse groups due to meager resources 
then the ethnic conflicts easily develop. 

2. Problems of Modernization and Competition for Scarce Resources: 

There is another aspect that needs to be taken into account while analyzing the 
causes of ethnic conflict. Today modernization is taking place in every nook and corner 
of the world. As a result of modernization an uneven level of development has spread. 
The discrimination in terms of development and sharing of benefits among ethnic groups 
creates disequilibrium in a society. In this situation under privileged ethnic groups may 


develop a perception of relative deprivation. 
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Figure 2.2 


Relative Deprivation. 


Relative Deprivation of Ethnic Groups 





Discrepancy Between 


What they deserve What they receive 


This relative deprivation (dissatisfaction among people due to economic 
disparities when they feel that they have less than their peers) becomes an important 
variable upon which the ethnic groups get momentum and start agitation. Ted Gurr 
defined relative deprivation as “‘a gap between the expectations and perceived capabilities 
of a group vis-a-vis their economic situation, political power and social status in relation 
to others.” (as cited in Ahmed, 1996, pp. 68-72). 

The idea of relative deprivation also helps to explain the phenomenon of political 
mobilization of economically and politically under privileged groups. Uneven 
development generates psychological frustration among the people of the peripheries. 
Moreover the process of modernization has increased communication throughout the 
world. It also put pressure of population on resources and sense of economic insecurity 


among the indigenous groups. Scholars like Newman (1991) quoted Connor that 
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modernization integrated diverse ethnic groups which resulted in escalating the ethnic 
conflicts. 

Then Kunovich & Hodson (2002) quote the scholars of ‘ethnic competition 
theory’ and ‘ethnic segregation theory’. These scholars assert that modernization does not 
reduce ethnic conflicts rather it promotes inequalities and competition among ethnic 
groups. They criticize the concept of ‘melting pot’ which explains that modernization is a 
process which diminishes the ethnic differences. Infact the modernization increases rather 
than decreases the ethnic conflicts in developing societies. Ethnicity re-emerges as a vital 
principle of identity. It cannot be suppressed in the name of a supposed modernization. 

3. Historical and Cultural Factors 

The historical and cultural factors are also very significant regarding ethnic 
conflicts especially in the context of third world states which are heterogeneous in nature. 
Ethnicity is also commonly tied to territory. Sometimes changes in territorial boundaries 
can lead to significant changes in ethnic identities. Ethnic groups can fuse or split apart, 
such processes may combine primordial sentiments. The colonial powers exploited the 
caste, racial, linguistic and religious differences of the indigenous people of Afro Asian 
countries to perpetuate their rule. Imperial policies of colonial powers politicized ethnic 
groups in many colonies. It has been a divisive factor in third world countries. 

Religious and linguistic diversities are a common feature in these countries 1.e. 
majority — minority language issues, the question of national — official language, religious 
cleavages are a common phenomenon. The smaller cultural entities feel threatened by the 


domination of larger ethnic groups. The submergence and marginalization of smaller 
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groups create ethnic tensions in a society. Several ethnic conflicts have raged around the 
world due to religious differences. Religious identities are commonly transformed over 
time into ethnic identities. Varshney (2003) discusses the cultural factors of ethnicity that 
traditions, customs and religion are not merely responsible for conflicts but actually it is 
the relationship between the dominant culture and the subordinate culture, which 
generates ethnic conflicts in developing heterogeneous societies. Those ethnic groups 
who claim to be the ‘sons of soil’ deserve more political and economic opportunities. But 
when their rights are subverted by other groups then the ethnic conflicts occur. 
4. Demographic Factor 

Ethnic problems emerge not only due to the socio-economic processes but also 
due to the demographic changes (migration, assimilations etc.). The large scale 
migrations within the state contribute to ethnic conflicts. Inter-state migrations also create 
the problems of assimilation. In this way the ethnic conflict starts between the local 
people and outsiders gradually. As Eriksen (1993) describes that when the migrants come 
into contact with the people of distinct culture, traditions and identities both the groups 
(migrants and locals) endeavor to retain their hold in the power structure of the state. This 
situation leads towards ethnic discrepancies in most of the developing heterogeneous 
societies. 
5. Political Factor 

Political factors are also responsible for ethnic conflicts. Political turbulence starts 
when all the ethnic groups do not get due representation in the power structure and 


decision making process of the state. In this situation ethnic groups tend to identify 
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themselves as a part of their respective region. Elite also mobilizes ethnic groups for 
political purposes, reshape their identities and even form new ethnic groups and nations. 
Although the concept of modern nation state is a material force but its legitimacy depends 
on its claim to represent a nation. The modern nation state has diverse ethnic 
communities especially in the post-colonial era that’s why it has to face the challenges of 
ethno-nationalist movements when the political aspirations of nations are not 
accommodated by the state. 

States adopting strong assimilationist policies may become a cause for the 
resistance from those ethnic groups who are not willing to surrender their ethnic 
identities. Ethnic groups may also endeavor to seek more political power to protect their 
political and economic interests. Sometimes smaller ethnic groups feel themselves as 
their socio-cultural identities are being merged by the state-centric national identities 
because of the lesser opportunities in the state structure. This shapes their disposition 
towards the polity. They perceive themselves as alienated from the overall political 
process and the state institutions and become more indifferent towards the polity. 
Consequently the socio-cultural identities of these groups provide the basis for the 
political mobilization. It becomes a serious threat to national solidarity and creates the 
problem of social divisiveness. It also impedes the way to national integration and the 
resultant factor is ethnic conflict. 

6. External Factors 
External influences also become a cause to generate ethnic conflicts. Stavenhagen 


(1998) argues that sometimes the ethnic groups get ideological and financial support from 
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external actors. History is full of examples of outside interests and interference in ethnic 
issues of other countries. In the post World War I period several treaties were signed 
between the states regarding the protection of each other’s national minorities. The 
League of Nations guaranteed the protection of minorities but it could not be successful. 
A number of bilateral treaties were signed between states on the treatment of national, 
religious and linguistic minorities during the period between World War I and II. 
Subsequently the U.N and the international agencies have guaranteed against genocide 
and have given to protect human rights. 
Stages of Ethnicity 

There are different states through which an ethnic group gradually develops its 
ethnic identity, articulates its demands and postulates its efforts to achieve the final task 
of autonomy or secession. 
1. Ethnic Self Consciousness 

Ethnic consciousness is a dynamic, social phenomenon. Socialization and life 
experiences of individuals propel them to their association and identification as a member 
of a particular group. Ethnic consciousness is a variable, not evenly distributed among all 
the members of the group. Ethnic consciousness depends upon the social and political 
conditions of the state. 

These are intensified due to grim economic pressure, political alienation, inflation 
and unemployment and if these conditions persist during a given period, they aggravate 
the deprivations of the members of the ethnic group. Ethnic consciousness also depends 


upon some internal and external factors. Internal factors relate to what is unique about the 
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group. The external factors are related to the society, i.e. racial distinctiveness, linguistic 
differences, separate religious identity etc. These differences in the society reinforce 
particular ethnic identifications of a group. In this situation the ethnic group either 
evaluates itself with reference to its past position or compares itself with other ethnic 
group in a state and concludes that either it is being deprived or not. 
2. Demand for Equality 

At this stage the ethnic group demands an equal status in a society, equal share in 
power structure and all political institutions. Here the role of the leadership becomes very 
important. The new ethnic elites aspire for its entry into the politics and a due role. It 
sometimes uses ethnic symbols to assert in the arena of politics. For this purpose it also 
starts to encourage the ethnic group for political mobilization. The success of the struggle 
of ethnic group depends upon different factors i.e. solidarity of the ethnic group, the 
quality of ethnic consciousness and the nature of the political system. 
3. Demand for Political Autonomy 

If an ethnic group fails in its struggle to achieve equality, the demands for 
political autonomy emerge. Demand for autonomy may include changes in the 
constitution, redistribution of powers between centre and the provinces, decentralization 
in the political system to redraw the boundaries of the provinces etc. 

Here again the achievement of the ethnic group depends upon, whether the 
political system is democratic pluralist or authoritarian. The democratic systems mostly 
accommodate the demands of the ethnic groups in the larger interest of the state. While 


the authoritarian, dictatorial or autocratic system usually suppresses such demands, which 
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ultimately leads towards political and ethnic violence. If the government negotiates with 
the ethnic group to make any compromise then the ethnic violence can be prevented, 


otherwise situation goes from bad to worse. 


4. Secession 

At this stage ethnic group has two options, either to withdraw from its demands or 
move towards secession. It is an indication that the particular ethnic group does not 
recognize the legitimacy of the government and is dissatisfied with the existing economic 
and political system of the state (Baluch, 2001). 

Infact ethnicity is not a static phenomenon. It does not remain fixed at one stage. 
It keeps on varying due to the internal dynamics of an ethnic group and the response of 
the state. 
Ethnicity and Politics 

The nature of state whether authoritarian or democratic, regional biases of 
political leadership and majoritarian rule are significant regarding the emergence of 
ethnic problems. For example 3" world states are facing the problems of assimilation 
especially in the post colonial era. Many Asian and African states were not able to 
contain regional diversities within their politico — bureaucratic framework due to their 
heterogeneous political cultures. Mostly the Asian — African states have subject and non 
—participatory political culture. People are not oriented towards politics based on mass- 


participation and democratic values due to frequent military intervention. The public 
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attachment to political institutions is fragile. Public opinion is ignored by the government 
and political issues are decided by force 1.e. Paraguay and Congo. 

In centralized and authoritarian political systems, diverse ethnic groups confront 
each other in a competitive framework. In this regard the interaction among a few large 
or privileged groups (in terms of number and skill) becomes more critical and accentuates 
sense of alienation among smaller and less privileged groups. More significantly all 
ethnic groups (larger and smaller) contend each other in respect of the better share in the 
resources and power structure of the state. Therefore the ethnic issues become so 
prominent that the ethnic movements defy the process of national integration. 

A society divided into distinct cultural groups, a policy that is supported by one ethnic 
group may arouse opposition in another. On the other hand democratic regimes through 
accommodative policies can mitigate the intensity of ethno-nationalism. Accommodative 
policies by the state to integrate all the ethnic groups while retaining their regional 
autonomy de-escalate the ethnic tensions. Infact the stability of the political system 
depends upon the appropriate strategies by the state to respond the demands of the ethnic 
groups. 

Sometimes the policies by the governments are perceived by ethnic minorities as 
a threat to their cultural identity which causes ethnic problems in the state i.e. in Sri 
Lanka discriminatory policies were followed in language, citizenship and standardization 
of education etc. which resulted in separatist movement by Liberation Tigers of Tamil 


Eelam (LTTE). 
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Structure of political parties is another important factor. Afro — Asian states lack 
strong and pragmatic political party system at the national level. National parties 
diminish the fragmentation of society and bring new ideas. They create national unity and 
overcome parochial and regional biases. Infact it depends upon the capacity of political 
system to balance and coordinate interests of various ethnic groups especially in 
heterogeneous society. Otherwise alienation becomes widespread so the heterogeneous 
society requires the broad based democratic political system based on the principles of 
pluralism and decentralization. Therefore the process of policy making should entail to 
subsume local, traditional and parochial identities into a larger national identity. 
Strategies Adopted by the Government 

Policy framework is also closely related to ethnic issues because in the present 
world, states have to accommodate various ethnic groups. In multicultural societies 
governments adopt various policies to counter regional ethnic forces such as assimilation, 
pluralism, multiculturalism and preferential ethnic policies. 

I. Assimilationist Policies 

In heterogeneous societies, governments sometimes adopt assimilationist policies 
to promote ethnically undifferentiated identity. Assimilation can be of two types: Cultural 
and structural. Cultural assimilation is the amalgamation of diverse languages, religions, 
traditions, customs, practices, values and beliefs. It is also explained in the metaphor of 
‘melting pot’. Whereas, structural assimilation takes place at two different levels: 
Primary and secondary. Primary structural assimilation refers to the inter marriages, 


family linkages, social circle etc. The secondary structural assimilation is fostered 
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through the fair distribution of resources, socio-economic justice and equitable 
opportunities to all the ethnic groups. If the process of assimilation reduces the cultural 
and linguistic differences to promote national integration then the ethnic groups do not 
make claims against the ruling elite. But if these policies impose official identity upon all 
the ethnic groups without realizing their regional diversities then the deprived ethnic 
groups articulate claims against the state authorities. 
2. Pluralism 

The policies of pluralism are designed by the government to promote group rights 
and to support ethnic diversities. In this connection pragmatic economic and political 
policies are formulated to bind all the ethnic groups. Power sharing arrangements and 
conflict resolution mechanism are also postulated by the government to accommodate all 
the ethnic groups. But if the state does not implement the consequent policies then it has 
to face resistance from centrifugal forces. Moreover, if the state adopts coercive policies 
to counter these forces in order to establish the writ of the state then the process of 
national integration cannot flourish. These assertive forces only pursue their own interests 
and they even victimize the solidarity of the state. Therefore in heterogeneous societies 
pluralist policies can bolster to overcome the ethnic discrepancies among diverse groups. 
Like assimilation, pluralism has also two dimensions: Cultural and structural. Cultural 
pluralism entails to preserve the diverse cultures and structural pluralism promotes the 
principles of equity to mitigate the cleavages among ethnic groups. 

Moreover, governments also adopt multiculturalists policies based on bilingual or 


multilingual frame works to preserve the integrity of the ethnic groups. Such viable 
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policies assist to maintain the customs, traditions and cultural heritage of the ethnic 
groups and strengthen the process of cultural pluralism. 
3. Preferential Ethnic Policies 

These policies are aimed at to compensate those deprived ethnic groups on 
priority basis that have been marginalized in the past. These groups are facilitated 
through more opportunities in educational and economic sectors. More comprehensive 
reforms programs are introduced for their economic uplift. They are also encouraged to 
participate in the mainstream political structure of the state. 

In this connection federation as a structure of government is more viable to 
accommodate ethnic diversities. Federations are more prone to ensure conflict resolution 
mechanism. Federal structure consists of a written constitution which guarantees division 
of powers at each level of government. It encourages decentralization which is valid to 
abridge ethnic cleavages. Then a bicameral legislature in which the federating units have 
representation which is usually based on equal representation in the upper house and 
proportionate representation in the lower house. Moreover, the method of amending the 
constitution is not so flexible. Mostly two third majority needs to make an amendment, 
which also secures the rights of the provinces. The federal structure also requires 
independence of judiciary to adjudicate the disputes among federating units or between 
different levels of government. 

Infact these structural arrangements provide devices to promote ethnic harmony. 
Federations also coincide with other mechanism to manage diversities to reconcile ethnic 


conflicts in deeply divided societies. Federations based on the principles of 
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consociationalism guarantee the group representation to secure the rights of minorities. 
Although the inter-ethnic conflicts in heterogeneous societies don’t disappear but if the 
rights of all the ethnic groups are preserved then the motivation to secession is 
diminished. 
Lijphert gives the consociational model of democracy for multiethnic societies. It 
refers that a sound democratic system lies in: 
e A written constitution with decentralization. 
e Separation of power with checks and balances among all the organs of the 
government. 
e Bicameral legislative system with equal representation of all the units in the upper 
chamber in order to protect the rights of the minority groups. 
e Promotion of grand alliances to give equitable representation to all the minority 
ethnic groups. 
e The ethnic groups must have the veto right against any legislation subverting their 
larger interest. 
e The method of amendment in the constitution must be rigid so that it may not be 
violated easily (as cited in Phadnis & Ganguly, 2001). 
Infact the consociational model of democracy explains all the imperatives of a 
stable polity in a heterogeneous state. In this connection, Nordlinger encompasses the 
conflict resolution mechanism in deeply divided societies on ethnic lines. According to 


Nordlinger the success of consociational democratic system can be ensured through 
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stable coalitions with the spirit of reconciliation and sense of accommodation among elite 


(as cited in Phadnis & Ganguly, 2001). 
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Chapter III 
The Issue of Ethnicity in Pakistan 
(Historical Background) 

Pakistan was established as the federation of five federating units i.e. Bengal, 
Punjab, NWFP, Baluchistan (was granted the status of full fledged province in 1973), 
Sindh and federally administered tribal areas in August 1947. Pakistan is a multi-lingual, 
multi-racial and multi-ethnic state with these federating units reflecting various 
diversities in terms of population, development and area. Moreover, a unique feature that 
the federation of Pakistan possessed at the time of its inception was the marked difference 
between Eastern and Western wings. The Eastern wing of the country (Bengal) formed 
the majority of population and possessed the homogeneity in terms of linguistic and 
cultural composition (Ali & Rehman, 2001). Whereas the Western wing, which was 
comprised of four units: North Western Frontier Province - NWFP (renamed as Khyber 
Pukhtunkhaw under 18" amendment in 2009), Baluchistan, Sindh and Punjab, depicted 
the intra-wing diversities in terms of socio economic conditions. The differences between 
the Eastern and Western wings were very much pronounced and had serious implications 
on the smooth functioning of the federation. These disparities instead of diminishing, 
accentuated overtime. The diversities within the Western region created additional 
problems for the working of federation. 

The NWFP comprises the North West region of the Western wing. The most 
dominating community of the area is the Pathan community that reflects the features of 
ethnic tribal society. They are free-spirited people and have deep consciousness about 


their ethnic and cultural unity. Provincial autonomy has been the major demand of 
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NWFP. The forced action of One - Unit intensified the sense of their distinct identity.” 
Baluchistan consists of tribal areas and the states of Makran, Kharan, Lasbela and Kalat. 
At the time of independence, it had richest linguistic and cultural heritage. It is a tribal 
society, dominated by Sardars. It was the least developed area of the Western part. The 
major profession of Baluch community is agriculture. The region lacks adequate infra- 
structure. 

Sindh remained a part of Bombay Presidency till 1935. It became a separate 
province in 1936 under the Government Act of India 1935. After partition in 1947 Sindh 
became a part of Pakistan. Sindhi people have also been very conscious of their culture 
and linguistic identity. Feudalism is very strong in Sindh and is an important feature of 
Sindhi political and economic landscape. After partition, the influx of large number of 
refugees (Mohajirs) changed the socio- ethnic fabric of the Sindhi society (would be 
explained later). 

Punjab is the most populous province of the Western part of the country. At the 
time of partition Punjab was a relatively developed province regarding education system, 
skilled manpower, agriculture, means of communication etc. Civil military bureaucracy 
was also dominated by the Punjabi majority which controlled the decision making 
processes. According to 1951 census Punjabis had eighty percent representation in army 
and fifty five percent in civil bureaucracy. It created a sense of marginalization among all 
other provinces and this alienation was further increased through the centralized policies 
of the successive governments. In fact Punjab as the most influential province had been a 


dominating factor in the politics of Pakistan as Saigol (2009) quotes Humza Alvi “ the 





“Tn One - Unit all the smaller provinces of West wing were merged into a single unit in 1955. It was perceived by the smaller 
provinces as an attempt to diminish their identity. 
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moment that Pakistan established ... Punjabis who were the most numerous could boast 
of a greater percentage of people with higher education and were most firmly entrenched 
in the both the army and bureaucracy” (p. 7). The following Figure 3.1 shows the ethnic 
diversity in Pakistan under 1998 census.” 

Figure 3.1 
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Ethnic Movement in the East Pakistan (Bengal) 

The acute differences between the Eastern and Western parts of the country put 
serious strains on the working of federation in its early phase. These differences increased 
with the passage of time and created the problem of national integration as Pakistani 
ruling elite failed to evolve a viable participatory political and social framework that 
could accommodate various diversities. 

The Eastern wing of Pakistan consisted of the province of Bengal. Its population 
was seventy eight million at the time of establishment of Pakistan in 1947and area was 
189,000 square miles. In 16" century Muslim rulers came in power and nearly half the 
Bengali low caste population converted to Islam. The Bengali society was characterized 
by a complex organization of castes. Feudalism was prevalent in the province. In 1905 
during British rule Bengal was divided into two units due to administrative difficulties. 
However, it was annulled because of opposition by Hindus in 1911. In 1947 Bengal was 
divided again on religious lines. West Bengal (Hindu dominated area) became a part of 
the Indian Union and East Bengal(Muslim dominated) went to Pakistan, re-designated in 
the 1956 constitution as East Pakistan (Adeney, 2007). 

Throughout the Pakistan movement Bengal had played a very active role in the 
struggle for independence. But after the partition, when euphoria of independence 
dissipated, the negative fallout of acute differences became more pronounced. Various 
factors including geographical separation of two wings (more than thousand miles), 
acute differences between them in terms of population, ethnicity, socio-economic and 
political conditions made the process of national integration difficult. The geographical 


non contiguity made inter — wing communication very difficult. It adversely affected 
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political and economic activities. Both regions were different in size and population. It 
created problems for constitution makers to evolve a viable and consensual political 
framework. 

1. Constitutional Issues 

The main constitutional issues which caused resentment between two parts were: 
representation in the federal legislature, nature of the system of electorates, national 
language, distribution of powers between centre and the provinces. 

The Basic Principles Committee (BPC) which was given responsibility of making 
the constitution of the country presented its first report in 1950. This report declared that 
the federal legislature would be bicameral having Upper House (constituted on the basis 
of equal representation of all the provinces) and the Lower House (constituted on the 
basis of population). It provided Urdu as sole national language and favored separate 
electorate. On the issue of distribution of powers it provided for a strong centre. 

The Bengalis rejected the report and perceived it as an attempt to reduce their 
numerical strength in the state structure. In response the Bengali politicians appointed a 
Committee of Action to prepare proposals to counter BPC. Ali (1996) quotes Mr. Noor 
Ahmad, a Muslim League member in the Constituent Assembly, that, “In East Bengal 
there is a growing belief ... there are principles in the report which, if adopted, will 
reduce the majority of East Bengal into a minority and it will turn East Bengal into a 
colony of Pakistan” (p. 75). 

The Action Committee proposed that only defence and foreign affairs be rested 
with the centre and taxes could be levied only on certain specified items. In fact the 


politicians of the East Pakistan demanded complete regional autonomy. Another report of 
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the BPC was drafted in 1952 (Prime Minister was Khawaja Nazimuddin). This report 
suggested the formula of parity for both wings. But it was criticized by the Punjabi elite 
because it was to curtail their domination at the centre. Afterwards Mohammad Ali Bogra 
(On the dismissal of Khawaja Nazimuddin’s government, Mohammad Ali Bogra was 
appointed as Prime Minister) gave another proposal in 1953 on the basis of parity. In this 
plan West Pakistan was given a clear majority in the Upper House / House of Units 
which had 50 seats equally divided among five provinces of the country, East Bengal, 
Punjab, NWFP, Sindh and Baluchistan. While the Lower House consisted of 300 
members and East Pakistan was granted 165 seats (majority on the basis of population). 
Moreover, in case of conflict during the joint session of the parliament, the issue would 
be resolved on the basis of majority, at least 30% from each zone. 

However, the solution was derived in a form of One - Unit. In 1955 the Prime 
Minister Chaudhry Mohammad Ali integrated all the provinces of West Pakistan to form 
a One - Unit. It was aimed to counter the numerical superiority of East Pakistan in the 
federal legislature which was also criticized by the Bengali leaders as they perceived it as 
an attempt to consolidate all the federating units against them. It lasted till 1969. 

The constitutional structures of Pakistan have been reflecting the trends of 
centralization. Under Article 8 of the Independence Act 1947 the Government of India 
Act 1935 was adopted as an interim constitution, had strong tendencies for 
authoritarianism and centralization which continued later in the subsequent constitutions. 
The federal government remained powerful. In the constitution of 1956, the federal 


government retained its hold except the grant of residuary powers, provincial list and 
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parity clause.” The issues of national language and electorate also created mistrust 
between two parts and could only be resolved after much bitterness (Khan, 1998). 
2. Linguistic Differences 

Then cultural and linguistic differences are quite significant elements regarding 
the emergence of ethnic conflicts. The cultural and linguistic heterogeneity can be 
analyzed through the following Figure 3.2 (Humayun, 1995)”. 

East Bengal was linguistically homogenous as compared to the West Pakistan 
where different languages i.e. Punjabi, Sindhi, Pushto, Seraiki, Hindko, Baluchi etc. were 
spoken. Bengali wanted their language to be recognized as national language along with 
Urdu. The supporters of Bengali language based their claim on two grounds: One was 
that Bengali was the language of the majority and the second was that a bilingual formula 
would lead to stronger ties and better understanding between the two wings and therefore 
helped to strengthen the bonds of unity. The advocates of a single language argued that 
linguistic uniformity was essential to infuse a sense of unity and solidarity between the 
people of the two wings who were already divided by geography and diverse culture. 


Two official languages would tend to widen the existing gap between the two wings. 





* 


One popular method is the enumeration of the powers of only one government — central or regional and the rest of them are left to 
be exercised by the other set of government. These un-enumerated powers are known as residuary powers. 

The second method involves the enumeration of powers for the both sets of government by establishing two specific lists — one 
specifying the powers of center and the other powers of units. But this way also, some provision of residuary authority has to be 
made as it is not possible to draw an all comprehensive list of powers and functions of the state. 

Moreover, another provision regarding concurrent powers is also introduced in most of the federations. Concurrent powers are 
those powers on which both central as well as regional governments have the right of jurisdiction but in case of conflict, the 
supremacy of federal laws generally, is ensured. 


** See Appendix No. II 
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Figure 3.2 
Frequency of Common Languages Spoken as Mother Tongue in Pakistan 
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They further asserted that when the Muslims of India declared themselves a 
distinct nation with their distinct religion, culture and language, they had Urdu in their 
minds and not any provincial language. The issue of the Urdu as the only state language 
first emerged after partition as early as in November 1947, when East Bengal's 
representatives attending first Pakistan educational conference, held at Karachi opposed 
the resolution suggesting Urdu as the sole national language. However, the issue was 
highlighted when in February 1948, Mr. D.N. Dutt, a Hindu member from East Bengal 
moved an amendment to the Assembly rules for allowing the members to speak in 
Bengali along with Urdu and English on the Assembly floor. It was met with strong 
opposition from ruling central elite as the move was perceived a conspiracy to create 
rifts and destabilize the Pakistan. 

While taking a firm stand in favor of monolithic state Pakistan’s ruling elite 
failed to realize the significance and strength of the issue in Eastern wing. The demand 
for having Bengali as national language sought a popular support with spread of word 
that Bengali letters would not appear on Pakistani currency notes, money orders and 
stamps. The conflict led to violent clashes between demonstrators and police. The 
events forced Nazimuddin, the chief minister of province to hold talks with the 
supporters of the Bengali language movement and an agreement was signed for the 
adoption of a resolution in the provincial legislature for making of Bengali an official 
language and its use as medium of instructions at all levels in the province. The intensity 
of issue forced Quaid -i- Azam during his visit to Dacca in 1948 to use his popular 
appeal to abate it when he strongly endorsed that the Urdu would be the only national 


language of Pakistan. 
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His visit succeeded in subsiding the issue for a while but could not satisfy the 
people of East Bengal and the demand for having Bengali as one of the state languages 
resurfaced with more vigor when the first BPC report recommended Urdu as the only 
state language. It was largely condemned by the people of province. The refusal of the 
federal government to accommodate the linguistic identity of Eastern province caused 
much resentment among the Bengali people, which led the massive agitation in early 
1952. A serious clash between the police and students of Dacca University on February 
21, 1952 resulted in the death of some students. This incident united all political 
elements, including the ruling party in East Bengal on the issue to pressurize the central 
government. Finally in 1954 government resolved this issue through bilingual formula 
by giving the status of national language to both Urdu and Bengali (Jaffrelot, 2002). 
Although the issue was resolved to the satisfaction of the Bengali people but its 
resolution after a long and bitter controversy left deep and indelible mark on the minds 
of Bengalese which caused a sense of alienation among them. 

3. Representation in Civil and Armed Services 

Apart from these issues many other grievances also created a rift between both the 
wings of Pakistan. It includes under representation of Eastern part in civil and armed 
services. The system of central superior services which put strong central hold over CSP 
officers appointed in provinces was a source of central interference in the provincial 
matters. The Bengalis were greatly underrepresented in civil and armed forces. The 
Punjabi and Mohajir community dominated the civil service of Pakistan at the time of its 
inception. These differences could not be removed even after independence. The 


educated Bengalese resented the fact that West Pakistanis held most of the senior posts in 
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the armed forces and the civil services. These differences can be observed in the 
following Figure 3.3 (Adeney, 2007) which highlights the discrimination regarding the 
representation of the Eastern and Western wings in the armed forces. 

Figure 3.3 
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Similarly, during 1965-70 the Eastern wing had inadequate representation in the 
civil services 1.e. Foreign affairs, agriculture and works, cabinet, establishment division, 
home and Kashmir, economic affairs, communications, industries and natural resources, 
defence, secretary to president, finance, investment promotion bureau, Wapda, 
information and broad casting. Figure 3.4 shows the insignificant number of Bengalis in 


the civil services.” * 





* See Appendix No. II 
** See Appendix No. IV 
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Figure 3.4 
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4. Sharp Economic Disparities 

The provinces in Pakistan reflected sharp differences in terms of economic 
development. Moreover, the provinces were heavily dependent on the center for fiscal 
affairs. The constitutional structures (1956, 1962) of Pakistan did not provide adequate 
provincial autonomy. During this period (1947-1969) polarization between East and West 
Pakistan and the Bengali ethnic assertion due to sense of deprivation on the part of the 
Bengalis was the significant feature of Pakistani politics. Mistrust between both the 
wings of the country, lack of participatory political culture and economic upheavals 
paved the way to dismemberment of Pakistan in1971. 

Sharp economic disparities, shown in Table 3.1 (as citied in Sayeed, 1980), 
between the two wings also aggravated the ethnic issue. As it was highlighted in the 
second chapter of this thesis that economic disparities result into social bifurcation and 


fragmentation of the society and therefore, deprived ethnic groups feel themselves 


19 


economically marginalized that gives rise to ethnic conflicts in a society. Similarly, to 
East Pakistanis, it seemed that their interests had been neglected by West Pakistani policy 
makers. While the economists of the West Pakistan seemed to think that East Pakistan’s 
economic underdevelopment was due to regional attributes i.e. colonial heritage, climatic 
conditions and geography etc. 

Table 3.1 


Per Capita Gross Domestic Product in East and West Pakistan 1959-60, Constant Prices 








Per Capita GDP Per Capita GDP 
East Pakistan West Pakistan 
1959-60 269 595 
1960-61 277 363 
1961-62 286 376 
1962-63 Pag | 393 
1963-64 299 408 
1964-65 293 426 
1965-66 295 427 
1966-67 290 448 
1967-68 307 468 
1968-69 a be 490 
1969-70 314 504 





Source: Saeed, K.B. (1980). Politics in Pakistan (the nature and direction of change). USA: Praeger 
Publisher. 
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Similarly, Figure 3.5 shows the regional disparities in central expenditures.” 
Figure 3.5 


Central Expenditures: Region Wise 1947-55 
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The economic disparities aggravated the discontent among Bengalis. There was a 
general perception among them that the central government used to extend maximum 
economic assistance to the West Pakistan and East Pakistan was deprived even from its 
due share in all spheres (Lambert, 1959). While analyzing the Bengali ethno-national 
movement, it becomes clear that linguistic, cultural identities and economic deprivations 


provided the basis for Bengali nationalism. 





* See Appendix No. V 
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5. Non Participatory Political Management 

The Bengali grievances accentuated due to non participatory political 
management in Pakistan. Under the civilian rule in the initial years the failure of ruling 
elite in evolving a viable political and constitutional system to accommodate various 
ethnic communities especially Bengalis generated the discontent. The Bengali 
representation in political institutions including cabinet under different civilian 
governments reflects disequilibrium between Eastern and Western parts of the country. 
The following Figure 3.6 shows the disequilibrium between Eastern and Western wings 
egarding the representation in the federal cabinet. * 
Figure 3.6 


Representation of East and West Pakistan in Each Cabinet 
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* See Appendix No. VI 
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This trend strengthened under the Martial law regime and undemocratic and non 
participatory institutions and processes paved the way for the dismemberment of Pakistan 
in 1971. Ayub Khan introduced the Basic Democracies Order, 1959 a scheme of local 
self government. It was of pyramidal plan enabling the people to elect directly to local 
council, who would in turn elect the upper tiers of the administration. There were all 
together 80,000 Basic Democrats elected on the basis of adult franchise. The system was 
open to manipulation by the central ruling elite, who used them to achieve the desired 
results. The centre also introduced the Elective Bodies Disqualification Order 1959 
(EBDO)*, which was aimed at disqualifying the politicians on the basis of misconduct 
and committing any act contributed to political instability, bribery, nepotism, corruption. 
Nevertheless, it was used to harass the political opponents or manipulate them to serve 
the interests of rulers. 

Although, the military rulers initiated certain plans to promote national integration 
between both the wings of the country that is councils for national integration, inter-wing 
scholarships and postings of civil officers, cultural exchanges and delegations etc. various 
measures were taken to strengthen the economy and bridge the gap between the East and 
West Pakistan as the third five year plan 1961, provided 16000 million for East Pakistan 
and 14000 million for West Pakistan. But somehow these policies were not implemented 
in true spirit; certain cases of nepotism and corruption surfaced such as scholarships were 
not given to the deserving students. The attitude of the civil officers from the Western 


wing towards the local people in Eastern wing was also biased (Mahmood, 1993). 


* Under this law several politicians like Sohrwardi, Qayum Khan, and Ayub Khoro etc were disqualified on the charges of 
corruption. But actually the application of this law was not above personal grudges. 
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Similarly Bengalis had not their due representation in the federal cabinet. Figure 
3.7 highlights the disequilibrium between Eastern and Western wings regarding the 
representation in the federal cabinet during the Ayub era.” 
Figure 3.7 


Representation of East and West Pakistan in Each Cabinet (During Ayub Era) 
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The 1965 war also contributed to the Bengali sense of alienation because the 
emphasis was mainly on the defense of the Western part; only one division of Pakistani 
troops was deployed in East Pakistan. All these factors caused political mobilization and 
sowed the seeds of Bengali separatism. The policies of the post Ayub period (1969-1971 
Yahya Khan) further accentuated the political confrontation in East Pakistan. In the 
beginning Yahyas’s basic steps to dissolve One - Unit and to give representation to all the 


provinces on the basis of population, seemed to make reconciliation between both the 





* See Appendix No. VI 
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wings of the country. However the demands on the basis of Six Points” program by 
Mujeeb —ur- Rehman were not heeded by the government. Yahya Khan promulgated 


Legal Framework Order (LFO)** to assure the guarantees of democratic and federal 


2K 


system in Pakistan. Afterwards in 1970 the first general elections® ** were held in the 
country. In East Pakistan, Awami League which contested elections on the basis of Six 
Points achieved land slide victory, while in West Pakistan PPP gained majority. 

The Awami League was entitled to make government under the parliamentary 
system as envisaged by the LFO. But the West Pakistani leadership (PPP) did not seem to 
accept the transfer of power to the Bengali leadership (Awami League). Bhutto who had 
the support of central government refused to go to the national assembly session to be 
convened in Dhaka. The central government instead of seeking a consensual formula for 
peaceful transfer of power announced the postponement of the assembly session in March 
1971. The PPP leadership instead of adopting the democratic method of using the 
assembly floor for seeking an amicable solution to maintain the integrity of Pakistan 
resorted to undemocratic tactics. The press and public opinion were also responsible to let 
the East Pakistan slide into the situation that culminated into the cession of Pakistan. It 
enflamed the ethnic assertion and violent demonstrations in East Pakistan. Confrontation 
got escalated in East Pakistan which ultimately was decided to combat by the regime 
through military action. Mujeeb —ur- Rehman was arrested. The military action made 

Six points by Mujeeb ur Rehman included the demands for the federal parliamentary system, centre should control 
defence and foreign affairs while all other departments should be in the hands of the provinces, two separate 


currencies for both the wings of the country, provinces should control provinces should control revenue collection 
and foreign exchange reserves and para—military forces should be established for East Pakistan. See Appendix No. VII 


See Appendix No. VIII 
” See Appendix No. IX & X 
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East Pakistan slide into anarchy and confusion. The situation got worsened when Mukti 
Bahini (Liberation Army in Bangladesh, supported by India) decided to counter it 
through the strategies of guerrilla warfare. This confrontation continued till separation of 
East Pakistan from Pakistan federation in 1971. 

Before 1947, Islam was the only binding force among all the Indian Muslims, 
who collectively strived for a separate homeland whereas the post independence era 
shows the quest for regional identities. The Pakistani leadership assumed that the 
commonality of the religion would continue to integrate all the nationalities in Pakistan 
and to assimilate all the regional diversities. But the results of 1954 provincial elections 
in Bengal and the 1970 national elections proved contrarily (Islam, 1981). Infact the 
process of national integration in Pakistan before 1971 was clogged due to the imposition 
of the European model of nation state system. It discredited the Bengali aspirations and 
undermined their distinct socio-economic and political identities. The ineluctable 
consequences were Bengali ethnic uprisings against the West Pakistani-dominated 
political and bureaucratic power structure (Ahmad, 1971). 

The Issue of Ethnicity in Baluchistan 

Baluchistan is the least populous but the largest province in terms of area. 
Baluchistan was annexed in 1884 by the Britishers. Considerable changes accrued in 
Baluchistan by the end of 19" century when roads, railway lines, post offices, rest houses 
were constructed. During the British rule there were mainly three forces in Baluchistan, 
the locally influential tribal Sardars (they wanted to retain their Sardary system), the 
Baluch nationalists (they wanted to establish an independent Baluch State) and Khan of 


Kalat who wanted to hegemonies the rest of the two. Under 3" June plan 1947 an 
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electoral college was formed in British Baluchistan (northern areas of Baluchistan 
including Bolan Pass, Quetta, Nushki and Naseerabad) comprising the Shahi Jirga and 
the Quetta Municipality to decide the future of these areas. Majority of Sardars led by 
Mohammad Khan Jogezai along with the non-official members of the Quetta Municipal 
Committee voted for Pakistan. The princely states were not included in this referendum 
because the Khan of Kalat wanted a sovereign state of Kalat including the northern areas 
of Baluchistan which were formerly leased to the Britishers (Dehwar, 1994). 

However Khan of Kalat declared Kalat as an independent state on is August 
1947. He also negotiated with the Pakistani government regarding the leased areas of his 
state. However, he was categorically told by the Pakistani government that these areas 
were a heritage to Pakistan. Nevertheless, Quaid-e-Azam continued to persuade the Khan 
to annex his state to Pakistan. But he kept opposing the merger of Kalat state to Pakistan. 
Meantime the 1948 war between Pakistan and India broke and Pakistan army invaded 
Kalat. On 27" March 1948 Pakistan government forcefully announced the accession of 
Kharan and Lasbela also. The Makran (part of Kalat) was separated and annexed to 
Pakistan. These steps taken by the Pakistani government caused resentment among the 
Baluch people. The government of Pakistan assumed power in the whole of Baluchistan 
including Kalat State on 15" April 1948 (Awan, 1985). The annexation of these states 
though produced no strong reaction at the popular level, sowed the seeds of resentment 
against the highhandedness of the Pakistani government. 

Owing to the incorrigible problems faced by the Pakistani government during the 
initial years i.e. political instability, constitutional crises, fragile political party system, 


the federal government could not focus its energies on the establishment of democratic 
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and participatory institutions and processes which could accommodate all the socio- 
economic and political forces in Pakistani society. Baluchistan was no exception. 
Moreover, in 1952 the Pakistani government established the union of Baluch States 
comprising the State of Kalat, Kharan, Lasbela and Makran as a single unit. These 
structural changes were opposed by the Baluch nationalists because it had affected their 
numerical strength. 

Furthermore, the formation of One - Unit in 1955 provoked ethnic consciousness 
among the Baluchis and led to the collaboration among the nationalist forces of smaller 
provinces i.e. Ghaus Baksh Bazenjo, Sardar Attaullah Mengal and Nawab Akbar Bugti 
from Baluchistan and National Awami Party led by Wali Khan (Titus & Swidler, 2000). 

Baluchistan was accorded the status of full fledged province in 1972 after the 
annulment of One - Unit. Its total area is 134,000 square miles and population is 6.5 
million according to 1998 census. Ethnically it is pluralistic society. The main ethnic 
groups are the Baluch, the Brahvis and Pathans. There are number of tribes e.g. Mengals, 
Maris, Bugtis, Zehris, and Bazenjos etc resided in the province. The main spoken 
languages in the province are Baluchi, Brahvi, Pushto, Persian, Sindhi and Urdu. 
Baluchistan has been the most backward area in terms of socio-economic indicators i.e. 
literacy, medical facilities, road construction & per capita income. According to 1961 
census Baluchistan had the highest rate of illiteracy in Pakistan. The situation was same 
in 1981 census. Even the first university in Baluchistan was set up in 1970s. The per 
capita income in 1976 was the lowest among all provinces as shown in the Figure 3.8" 


(Burki, 1980). 





* See Appendix No. XI 
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Figure 3.8 


Comparison of Per Capita Income among Provinces 1976 





=Punjab @Sind SNWFP Baluchistan 


Despite, the socio economic backwardness, Baluchistan is very rich in natural 
resources. Nevertheless these resources could not be used judiciously to uplift its 
economy. It sowed the seeds of discontent and sense of alienation among them. It also 
created various issues which have been a serious challenge to the smooth working of 
federation and now have become a serious threat for the national integration. The main 
issues are related with the natural resources of the province. The province has large 
deposits of natural resources which include natural gas and various minerals. Its natural 
gas reservoirs largely contribute to full fill country’s energy requirements. However, one 
of the major controversies between Baluchistan and the centre is related with natural gas. 
The Baluchistan is to have Gas Development Surcharge (GDS), gas royalty and Excise 
duty produced in the province. The Baluch people have been complaining that the 
province has been denied its due share of natural gas royalty. There have also been 


demands for the change in the formula for calculation of gas royalty and excise duty 
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which they thought was to the advantage of the centre vis-a-vis province. Most recently, 
certain projects i.e. Gawadar and Siandak project and Coastal High Way. They perceive 
these projects not in the interests of Baluch people as they are mainly planned and 
managed by the centre and provincial government has no significant role to play in this 
regard. They thought that people from other province especially from Punjab are being 
brought in to manage these projects and Baluch people are hired only for lower jobs if 
they are hired at all. These projects, therefore, are not to uplift the provincial economy 
instead they would turn the indigenous Baluch people into numerical minority (Nazir, 
2008). These projects are clear example of non participatory development which are 
imposed from above and create rifts in the society instead of harmonizing it. 

The ethnic conflicts are closely related to divergent and uneven levels of 
economic development in the state. In this situation ethnic groups complain of or make 
demands for a change in the distributive system. If the situation persists, it leads to ethnic 
conflicts. The Baluch people not having their due share in the political system wanted to 
change power structure in order to ensure the fair distribution of resources. 

The Baluch people detested the Punjabi and Mohajir domination in the civil and 
military bureaucracy. According to one study, only four out of one seventy nine persons 
in the federal cabinet were indigenous Baluch during 1947-77 (Phadnis & Ganguly, 
2001). According to another estimate, during 1979, out of 830 high civil service posts in 
Baluchistan, only 181 were indigenous Baluchis. The Baluch nationalist leaders e.g. 
Sardar Atta Ullah Mengal (Chief Baluchistan National Party), Late Ghaus Baksh Bazenjo 
(Bazenjo National Awami Party) had been demanding the greater provincial autonomy to 


restrict the interference of the federal government in provincial matters. In 1970 
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elections’ National Awami Party (NAP) and Jamiat Ulama Islam (JUI)* * emerged as 
dominant parties in the provinces of Baluchistan and NWFP. In both provinces the PPP 
made coalition governments with NAP and JUI through a tripartite accord.” ™ 

On April 21, 1972 Bhutto lifted martial law when the National Assembly 
approved the interim constitution. The NAP-JUI Governors and Chief Ministers were 
appointed in NWFP and Baluchistan. (Arbab Sikandar Khan the Governor and Mufti 
Mahmood the Chief Minister in NWFP; Mir Ghaus Baksh Bazenjo the Governor and 
Attaullah Mengal as Chief Minister in Baluchistan in May 1972). However, the 
understanding between NAP-JUI provincial governments and the center could not last 
long due to their conflicts over the issue of provincial autonomy. On 14" February 1973 
Bhutto dissolved the provincial government in Baluchistan. It caused resentment among 
the Baluch people and the ethnic assertion in this backdrop intensified. The dismissal of 
provincial government by the central government strengthened the centrifugal forces in 
Baluchistan. 

Baluch nationalists contended that the central government did not make effort to 
cooperate with the provincial government. According to them Bhutto was interested in 
the aggrandizement of power not in sharing. Mufti Mahmood in his news conference 


stated, “we have sacrificed more provincial autonomy by accepting the Concurrent and 





See Appendix No. X 
The antecedents of JUI can be traced back to the Deoband Ulema constituted the Jamiat Ulama Hind. While the antecedents of 
NAP can be traced to the Khudai Khidmatgar movement which was launched by Frontier Ghandhi Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan in 
1925. 

***The accord provided for the removal of Martial Law by August 1972, the appointments of the governors of NWFP, Baluchistan 
in consultation with NAP-JUI. The formation of NAP-JUI governments in two provinces and the adoption of an interim 
constitution. 
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Federal Lists as put in the constitutional draft only to wipe out the wrong impression 
being created by the government that we were traitors” (Mufti Hints, 1973). 

He assured the central government to avoid controversies in order to promote 
national integration. He also demanded to hold fresh elections throughout Pakistan to 
establish a more democratic government. Atta Ullah Mengal in his speech on 17" March 
1973 said, “People would continue a relentless struggle for the restoration of democracy” 
(Province, 1973). Bhutto was determined to bulldoze Baluchistan into abject submission. 
Bhutto’s dismissal of the NAP government led to violent protests from Baluchistan 
Students Organization (BSO) and Baluch Peoples Liberation Front (BPLF). The 
members of BSO and BPLF were mostly young Baluch. The BSO was formed in 1967 to 
oppose One - Unit while BPLF was a byproduct of guerrilla warfare during 1963. They 
wanted the liberation of Baluchistan (independent Baluchistan). Moreover, there was 
another group - Pakistan National Party (PNP)° formed in 1979 led by Ghaus Baksh 
Bazenjo. PNP had more moderate agenda as their demand was greater provincial 
autonomy not the complete independence. (Breseeg, 2004). However, after his 
government’s dismissal (Bazenjo was replaced by Nawab Akbar Bugti) his stance against 
the centre hardened. Breseeg (2004) quotes an interview with People’s Front, Mir Ghaus 
Baksh Bazenjo said: 

Under these circumstances, the Baluch people had no other way out but to resort 

to the natural rights of self-defence, to take up arms against unprovoked attack on 

their lives and properties and defined their health and home as best as they could. 


Any man of honor and self-respect would adopt the same course in such 


* Later, Ghaus Baksh Bazenjo formed the Pakistan National Party or PNP after differences arose between him and Wali Khan over 
the Kabul Revolution. 
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conditions and the Baluch are no exception to natural human instincts for 

survival. All they have done in this connection; they have done under compulsion 

and extreme provocation on the part of the armed forces of the Federal 

Government who should be held responsible for this fratricidal strife and 

devastation (p. 230). 

The use of force from the centre and armed resistance from different Baluch 
groups sharpened the differences between Baluch people and centre on the one hand and 
created a rift and growing differences with the Pushtun and Baluch leaders on the other. 
The major differences between them were on the question of a political reconciliation 
with Prime Minister Bhutto. Baluch leadership had also sharp differences with Wali 
Khan regarding considering the Baluch and Pathan as merely separate cultural and 
linguistic entities because they believed that Baluch and Pathans were distinct 
nationalities. Secondly Baluch ethnic movement got receded due to the lack of unified 
leadership. As BSO and BPLE had extremist elements while PNP had more balanced 
approach. Infact the ethnic conflict in Baluchistan during 1970s had two dimensions. 
First was the NAP-JUI demand for provincial autonomy according to 1973 constitution 
and second was Bhutto’s desire to dominate the provincial governments in Baluchistan 
and NWFP. 

The Issue of Ethnicity in NWFP (Khyber Pukhtunkhaw) 

Khyber Pukhtunkhaw of Pakistan comprises the North West region of the 
country. It covers an area of 74,521 Sq. K.M. According to 1998 census its population is 
14 million. It is the smallest province in terms of area and third largest in terms of 


population. The province of NWFP was created as a separate administrative entity in 
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1901. It is divided into two parts known as settled areas and the Provincially 
Administered Tribal Areas (PATA). There is a majority of Pukhtun population. About 
68% of the households in NWFP speak Pushto, 18% are Hindko speaking while 4% 
speak Seraiki. Around 10% speak various local languages like Kohwar etc. 

Agriculture is the main profession of the majority of the population. A very 
significant feature of Pukhtun community is the Jirga. The jirga is basically a decision 
making body to settle tribal disputes. The “hujra” is a meeting place. It is the centre of 
community opinions and actions. Pukhtuns are very individualistic by nature. The 
creation of Pakistan was opposed by the Pukhtun nationalists led by Ghaffar Khan. They 
opposed the incorporation of NWFP into Pakistan in 1947. They complained that they 
were not given a right to vote for accession (NWFP) with Afghanistan. 

The One - Unit scheme further accentuated sense of deprivation as they felt that 
they were made subject to the Punjabi domination by depriving them of their distinct 
identity under the One - Unit. Moreover, the centralized policies of the federal 
government created the feelings of resentment among them. They believed that the 
economic policies of the federal government caused the backwardness of the province. 
They thought that the local raw material was being transferred in the factories of other 
provinces; the funds for agricultural development are being channeled to Punjabi 
dominated areas. They also claimed that the allocation of developmental expenditure 
from the centre to different regions was discriminatory. Pukhtun nationalists criticized the 
continued practice of the federal bureaucracy being sent on deputation to take senior 
posts in the provincial civil service. They considered it as the interference in the 


provincial matters. They demanded for better opportunities for the promotion of Pushto 
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language and other local languages like Hindko, Chitrali and Derajati in academic 
institutions (Ali & Rehman, 2001). 

According to Planning Commission’s survey of farm mechanization in 1968, only 
5.5% of West Pakistan’s tractors and 3.3% of its tube wells were in NWFP. During 1960s 
the share of NWFP in wheat was 7%, rice 1.1%, Bajra 4.6%, Jowar 6.9% and maize 5.1% 
of the total production (Ahmad, 1998). Sayeed (1980) quotes when the NAP — JUI 
coalition government was formed in NWFP after the 1970 elections the nationalist leader 
Wali Khan pointed out: 

The natural gas of Baluchistan while providing power to Karachi and Punjab has 

already lit any of the dwellings of the common people of that province or brought 

them check it other minimum comforts and amenities. The NWFP which is the 
biggest producer of raw tobacco has no cigarette producing plant or factories. The 
bulk of its hydro electric power is used for the benefits of others. In keeping with 
trends it is no surprise that the Pathans are used as an easily available pool of 

cheap migrant labour in Pakistan and elsewhere (p.128). 

The Federal Government in response stated that the distribution of powers of 
taxation between the centre and the provinces had not changed significantly from 1966 to 
1972 and that the Bhutto government under the new constitution was making payments to 
the Provincial Governments of Baluchistan and NWFP from the revenues that they had 
realized from natural gas in Baluchistan and the generation of hydro electric power in the 
NWEP. 

The dismissal of NAP-JUI government 4" February 1973) in Baluchistan and 


subsequent military actions in Lasbela to disarm Lashkar (Private force of the Provincial 
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Government in Baluchistan to resist Jamote tribe) resulted in the emergence of United 
Democratic Front (UDF) in February 1973. It was the coalition of several parties 
including NAP, JUI, Tehrik —e- Isteqlal, Khaksar, Jamat —e- Islami and some independent 
MNAs to combat the federal government. This coalition (UDF) insisted that Peoples 
Party was a regional party represented only half of Pakistan while the other half was 
represented by other parties mainly NAP and JUI. They demanded the restoration of real 
democracy. In these circumstances Bhutto approached Abdul Qayum Khan (PML-Q) to 
weaken the coalition. PML-Q was a leading opposition party in National Assembly and 
the two provinces (NWFP and Baluchistan) as well. This action by the government was 
perceived as a sword of damocles on the NAP-JUI ministries. However on 14 February 
1973 Bhutto dismissed them while the NAP — JUI government in NWFP also resigned in 
protest. 

The government charged the NAP leaders of conspiring against Pakistani 
federation. The centre banned the NAP in 1975 and took a case to the Supreme Court. 
Wali Khan in his statement to the court asserted that the Central Government wanted to 
establish single party rule in Pakistan and pushing Baluchistan and NWFP towards 
separation from the federation. In November 1975 through the fourth Constitutional 
Amendment the Courts were deprived of their rights to grant bail to any person detained 
under the preventive detention laws. This amendment was meant to put pressure on the 
opposition. Finally the Supreme Court banned the NAP. However the second level 
leadership of NAP established National Democratic Party (NDP) in November 1975 to 


continue the programs of their predecessors (Shafqat, 1997). 
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The ethnic conflicts mostly start when all the ethnic groups do not get the fair 
share in the power structure of the country. In this situation the ethnic groups feel 
themselves alienated from the state structure. The ethnic uprisings in Baluchistan and 
NWFP stemmed, however, for some time due to certain factors that include Russian 
invasion in Afghanistan and consequently the inflow of Afghan refugees in Pakistan. 
Furthermore, the internal fragmentation among the Pathan and Baluch leadership, inter- 
tribal cleavages, differences over the ends and means of the struggle for their rights also 
gave a setback to these movements. 

Seraiki Movement 

Seraiki is the fourth widely spoken language in Pakistan, the regional dialect in 
southern Punjab, northern Sindh and southern Khyber Pukhtunkhaw. Seraiki was 
included along with Punjabi in the 1951 and 1961 censuses.” During 1960s the regional, 
social and political leaders have been trying to promote ethnic consciousness on the basis 
of Seraiki language among the Seraiki people. 

Historically the 1947 partition of India brought multifarious demographical 
changes in this region as the Seraiki population was replaced by the non-Seraikies. Then 
during 1950s under the “Thal Irrigation Scheme” thousands of acres of land were allotted 
to Punjabi speaking migrants for cultivation. It created the sense of alienation among the 
Seraiki people especially in areas of Muzzaffargarh, Layyah and Bhakkar. Moreover 
there are sharp disparities between the Seraiki belt and the central and northern Punjab in 
terms of infrastructure and educational and economic opportunities. Like there are only 


two medical collages in seventeen Seraiki districts as compared to the eight in the areas 





* See Appendix No. XII 
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of upper Punjab. Similarly there are no agricultural, medical, engineering and women 
universities in the Seraiki region (Javaid, 2004). 

In response to these injustices the Seraiki movement started during 1960s (Riaz 
Hashmi was the prominent Seraiki leader) and gained momentum especially after the 
dissolution of One - Unit. In 1975 a conference was held in Multan to promote Seraiki 
language. Until 1990s the impact of this movement on Pakistani politics was not so 
pronounced. Nevertheless during Musharraf era this issue re-emerged, in December 
2003, a Seraiki conference was held in Multan and various demands regarding the 
development of Seraiki people were articulated including the demand for a separate 
Seraiki province. The following Figure 3.9 shows the unfair distribution of resources 
within Punjab.” 

Figure 3.9 


Unfair Distribution of Resources within Punjab 
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* See Appendix No. XIII 
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Afterwards many political groups also emerged to raise the demand for a Seraiki 
province i.e. Pakistan Seraiki Party led by Muhammad Khan Langah, Seraiki National 
Party led by Abdul Majeed Kanjo, Seraikistan Quomi Movement led by Hameed Asghar 
Shaheen etc. Since then they are working for the separate province of Seraikistan.” 
Comparative Review 
The analysis of all the above mentioned ethnic movements brings variant factors into 
lime light which caused different ethnic uprisings in Pakistan. Bengalis were more pron 
to preserve their regional identities. Although other factors 1.e. relative deprivation 
between both the wings of the country, centralized state structure and the absence of 
democratic values were also involved but the root cause of the Bengali ethnic movement 
was the status of Bengali language. They wanted the Bengali as the national language of 
the country along with Urdu. Their emphasis was on pluralistic approach to establish 
political system in Pakistan. But the assimilationist policies by the government did not 
acknowledged the Bengali aspirations. 

Similarly the ethnic uprisings in NWFP and Balochistan propped up due to the 
vicious circle of centralization in the power structure which under mined under their 
demand for provincial autonomy. Moreover the ethnic consciousness in the Seraiki belt 
was due to the perceived socio-economic injustice between the regions of South Punjab 


and Central and Northern Punjab. 





* See Appendix No. XIV 
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CHAPTER IV 


Sindh: Fragmented Political Culture 
(Sindhi Nationalism vs Mohajir Nationalism) 


The province of Sindh located in the Western part of Indian subcontinent, is also 
called Babul Islam (Gateway to Islam). Islam came into direct contact with this region 
when an Arab general Muhammad Bin Qasim conquered it in 712 A.D. Sindh was 
annexed by the Britishers in 1843. It had been administered as a separate province for 
four years, in 1847 it became a part of Bombay Presidency and remained so till 1935. By 
the beginning of 1930s, the population of Sindh was 3,887,077 (Rahman, 1993). Sindh’s 
population by religion and district can be analyzed through the following Figure 4.1” (as 
citied in Jones, 2002). 

Figure 4.1 


Sindh’s Population by Religion and District 
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Major developments took place during late 1920s. Following the decline of 


Khilafat Movement politically conscious Muslim community demanded the separation of 


* See Appendix No. XV 
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Sindh from Bombay. As the separation demand became an issue of all Indian politics, a 
new group of leaders also emerged from Muslim community i.e. Muhammad Ayub 
Khuro and Syed Ghulam Murtaza Shah (G.M. Syed). They were members of Bombay 
Legislative Council and influential landlords of Sindh. They continued their support for 
the cause of the separation of Sindh from Bombay. In response of popular demand and 
administrative requirements, Britishers declared Sindh a separate province in April 1936 
under the Indian Act 1935. It was a great victory on the part of Sindhi Muslims who had 
struggled hard to achieve the status of separate province for Sindh (Chandio, 2009). 

In 1947, after the partition of British India the Sindh became a part of the 
federation of Pakistan. The partition had a great impact on its traditional political culture 
and generated a rift between rural and urban population in the backdrop of large influx of 
refugees. After partition, about seven million Muslims came to the West Pakistan. 
Figure 4.2 


1947-48: Two Way Transfer of Population in West Pakistan 
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Figure 4.2" (as citied in Waseem, 1994) shows the two way transfer of population 
in the West Pakistan. Seventy percent of them migrated from the East Punjab to the West 
Punjab and easily assimilated with the local people as their language, traditions and 
culture were alike, therefore, did not produce any conflict. However, the refugees settled 
in the urban areas of Sindh were mainly from the Northern & Central India with distinct 
language and culture (Kennedy, 1991). 

The detail of Mohajirs in five important cities of Sindh, except Karachi, by 
1951census has been given in Figure 4.3." * 

Figure 4.3 


Population of Urdu Speaking Mohajirs in Five Large Cities of Sindh 
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Consequently, the Sindh presented a totally different picture as compared to Punjab in 
ethnic and linguistic terms. After independence, instead of cultural assimilation, the political 
culture of Sindh continued to be characterized by heterogeneity. Its dominating features 
remained: feudalism, the influence of Pirs, deprived rural population (peasant) and inflow of 
refugees. 

1. Demographic and ethnic composition 

The population is socially composed of industrialists, waderas, tribal chiefs, pirs, peasants 
and refugees. After independence, the influx of a large number of Muslim refugees from India 
(C.P, U.P) also inducted in the body-politic of the province. For example, when the Council of All 
India Muslim League met in Karachi in December 1947, 160 out of its 300 members were 
refugees (Waseem, 2007). According to 1951 population census of Pakistan Urdu-speaking 
Mohajirs were 55% of the total populations of Karachi. 

Figure 4.4 
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The above Figure 4.4" highlights the settlement of Indian Refugees in Karachi. 


According to 1998 census, the total population of Sindh is 29.991 million. Figure 4.5" 


gives the ethnic percentage of different nationalities in Sindh by 1998. Besides, Mohajir 


community, Sindh reflects the ethnic mixture of Pakistan. Especially Karachi, being the hub of 


economic activity attracted the people not only from its rural areas but also from all parts of the 


country for job prospects. 


Figure 4.5 
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2. Feudalism in Sindh 

The feudal class is traditionally land-based, especially in rural Sindh. Feudal status is 
perceived in terms of land possessions. Politically, the feudal class is conservative, status quo 
oriented and resistant to change. There has been persistent opposition to land reforms and 
agricultural tax from this class. Similarly they are abhorrent to decentralization and any radical 
transformation in social sector. Interior Sindh has been presenting the traditional feudal culture 
which has had deep impact on national politics. Feudal lobbies have been reluctant to the 
democratic reforms, resultantly, the democratic political culture failed to take deep roots in the 
rural areas of Sindh. 
3. The influence of spiritual leaders 

Sindhi political culture has also the reflexes of mystic traditions due to the propagation of 
Islam by saints in the early period. Their successors have institutionalized themselves as Sajjada 
Nashins. The Britishers did not transform their traditional system so the families of pirs and 
Sajjada Nashins continued to influence the Sindhi people. These spiritual leaders (Pirs) also 
exercised tremendous influence over the rural population because of their ignorance and lack of 
education. Basically the urban and rural religious values differed from each other. The rural 
population was subservient to the pirs and shrines which played a significant role as the nucleus 
of their religious activities. Pirs even today continue to influence the big landlords. Now they 
enjoy authoritative position especially in the rural society of the province (Khan, 2005). Many 
spiritual leaders got the status of feudal landlords, on account of the possession of large holdings 


which they acquired in the due course of time. 
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4. Ethnic polarization in Sindh — Sindhi Nationalism 

Sindh which had been a semi isolated region during British reign was rapidly 
transformed into an ethnic plurality after partition in 1947. Sindh became a meeting ground of 
competing forces i.e. local Sindhis vs migrants. Demographic changes contributed to the 
emergence of Sindhi nationalism in the province, resulting in various issues as follows: 

i. Conflict between indigenous Sindhis and migrants 

The large influx of Urdu speaking, relatively more educated and professionally skilled 
refugees having distinct ethnic and linguistic identities created ethnic issues in the province. 
They maintained their identity as Mohajirs and did not make conscious efforts to integrate with 
the Sindhis. In this way the dichotomy of two cultures in Sindh (culture of local Sindhis and the 
culture of the refugees) emerged. 

On the other hand, the policies of the state also contributed to the widening rift between 
them. The phenomenon was reflected in the intervention from the centre regarding the settlement 
of refugees in the province. The federal government influenced the Sindh Chief Minister Ayub 
Khuro to settle Mohajirs in the urban areas of the province. There was a general perception that 
the first Prime Minister of Pakistan, Liaquat Ali Khan, wanted to create constituencies for the 
Muslim League leadership who migrated from British India and did not have their natural 
constituencies in the areas that constituted Pakistan. It was the main reason the central leadership 
encouraged migrants from Muslim minority provinces of India and made deliberate efforts to 
concentrate them in the urban areas of Sindh. 

Moreover, the central interference in the provincial affairs especially regarding the issue 


of the “allotment of the evacuee property” (property left by the Hindus during the migration) 
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also produced tension. Local Sindhis claimed the evacuee property as their preferential right 
because they were the sons of the soil but the central government policies were perceived as in 
favor of migrants. It disappointed the local Sindhis (Chandio, 2004). Moreover, setting up the 
Karachi University and other educational institutions, promotion of Urdu language and banning 
of Sindhi language as a medium of instruction in these institutions were also taken as attempts to 
undermine the indigenous Sindhi culture. Moreover, electronic and print media established in 
Pakistan i.e. Radio Pakistan, English and Urdu dailies were all dominated by the Mohajirs (to be 
explained later). The decision to make Karachi, the federal capital also gave them an excuse to 
blame the federal government for establishing the hegemony of Urdu speaking migrants over 
indigenous Sindhi population as the separation of Karachi from Sindh was a blow to the 
economy of Sindh. It produced much resentment among the Sindhis against refugee community 
in the province in particular and against central ruling elite in general. (Shah, 2001). 

Figure 4.6 


Increase in Urdu-speaking Mohajirs Labour Force in Manufacturing Industry in Karachi 
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Figure 4.6" shows the increasing number of Mohajirs in manufacturing industry in 
Karachi (as citied in Hussain, 1979). 

The migrants especially from Bombay (India) were the main beneficiaries of the process 
of rapid industrialization in Karachi. The most prominent business communities (Memons, 
Bohras and Khojas) had been financing during the Pakistan movement. Therefore, after 
migration, they were in a leading position to influence the policy initiatives in the field of 
economic management. Maher Jeevan Khan (Retd. Chief Secretary Sindh) said in his interview 
“The controversy between the local Sindhis and Mohajirs started due to the privileged position 
of the Urdu speaking Mohajirs in the province. They dominated bureaucracy and other important 
posts because of their better education and skills. Moreover, the local Sindhis have also hatred 
towards other nationalities i.e. Pushtuns who have occupied all private transports and Punjabis 
who have taken most of the agricultural lands as well”. 

Figure 4.7 
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Figure 4.8 


Ethnic Origins of Top Civilian Bureaucrats (Class 1 Officers) 1973 
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The above Figures 4.7" and 4.8°* show the under representation of local Sindhis in 
top military and civil bureaucracy during 1959 and 1973 (as citied in Soomro, 1998). 


aK 


Figure 4.9" (as citied in Waseem, 1994) highlights the greater difference in the 
percentage of Sindhis among the successful CSS candidates as compared to Punjabis and 
Mohajirs. Moreover, according to 1981 census, local Sindhis composed of 11.7% of 


Pakistan’s population, but their share in the senior administrative posts was not more than 


3.6 percent. This situation increased alienation among native Sindhis. 


See Appendix No. XXI 
See Appendix No. XXII 
See Appendix No. XXIII 
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Figure 4.9 


Refugees among the Successful CSS Candidates 
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Therefore, a conflict emerged between the indigenous Sindhis and Mohajir 
population in the wake of partition. The natives perceived the refugees a major threat to 
their socio-economic and political status in Sindh. They also raised voice against the 
perceived invasion of Sindhi language and culture by the distinct culture and language of 
Mohajirs. Sindhi nationalists (i.e. GM. Syed) were the most vocal elements in their 
demands for the preservation of the Sindhi culture and language. 
ii) One-Unit Scheme 

One-Unit plan* (which was made to counter balance the majority of Bengalis in 
National Assembly of Pakistan) was perceived by the Sindhis along with other small 


units as an attempt to establish Punjabi domination over all other smaller provinces. 


* On 30" September 1955 the second constituent assembly passed a bill to unify all four provinces of West Pakistan into One-Unit. 
The Prime Minister Muhammad Ali first announced it on 22°" November 1955. 
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Sindhi nationalist leader and the proponent of the movement of Jeeya Sindh, G.M Syed* 
gave his apprehensions about One-Unit at the time of its formation. At that time Sindh 
had a credit of 330 million rupees and Punjab a debit of 1000 million rupees. All the 
finances were merged which gave disadvantage to Sindh. 

Opposition from the ethnic Sindhis to the One-Unit scheme started before the bill 
was formally passed by the provincial assembly on 12" December 1954. Pirzada Abdus 
Satar (The Sindh provincial Chief Minister at that time) got the signatures of 74 out of 
110 members of the assembly in favor of his stance (against the One-Unit plan) before 
the dissolution of provincial assembly on 4'" November 1954 (Pirzada ki, 1954). 
However, the One - Unit scheme was established despite grave opposition from Sindhi 
nationalists. It created resentment among indigenous Sindhis against the central 
government on one hand and against Mohajir community on the other hand as the 
Mohajirs were in the forefront to favor One - Unit. They thought that One - Unit could 
give them an opportunity to hegemonies the state structure in collaboration with the 
Punjabis. The contradictory stances by these two groups in Sindh on this issue increased 
the rift between them. Moreover, the arrest of G.M Syed and the ban on the newspaper 
Al-Wahid (an influential Sindhi Daily newspaper) also encouraged ethnic sentiments 


among locals. 


“GM. Syed was born in 1904 in a family of ‘Sajjada Nashin’, land owning Syeds. He began his political carrier at a comparatively 
young age by participating in the Khilafat Movement. In 1930s, along with many other political leaders he campaigned for the 
separation of Sindh from Bombay. He joined the All India Muslim League. He was instrumental in introducing a number of vital 
resolutions on Pakistan in the Sindh Assembly, which he later termed “‘a mistake”. During the early years of Pakistan, Syed joined 
the opposition forces and annoyed the military regime led by President Ayub and established his Jeeya Sindh Mahaz. 
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iii) Sense of Deprivation among Ethnic Sindhis 

Unfair distribution of resources among different groups in the state structure is 
another factor responsible for ethnic mobilization and sense of deprivation among local 
Sindhis. Sindhi nationalist G.M. Syed was the most vocal person in this respect. For 
example he made reference to the discriminatory rates for the sale of natural gas produced in 
Baluchistan to Sindh vis-a vis Punjab. Economically Sindh was badly affected by the 
separation of Karachi from the province as well as the influx of refugees. Moreover, the 
unfair inter-province distribution of grants and loans by the centre also increased the sense 
of deprivation on the part of the local Sindhis.* 

Moreover first land reforms,“ 1959 introduced under Ayub Khan’s Martial Law 
were also perceived by the local Sindhis as a plan to give best lands to the Mohajir- 
Punjabi led civil and military bureaucracy. The Sindh lands irrigated by the two post- 
partition barrages at Guddu in the north and Kotri in the south — were allotted mostly to 
refugees and retired military men, most of them were Punjabis. The whole thing was 
perceived as an internal invasion of Sindh (Ahmed, 1998). 

iv) The Language Controversy in Sindh 
Moreover, the language issue also divided the Sindhi population on ethnic lines. 


According to 1998 population census of Pakistan there were various diverse linguistic 


* See Appendix No. XXIV 


“ No quota was fixed for landless farmers of Sindh. The best perennial lands of Kotri Barrage were also allotted to military officials. 
The allottes had to pay 10% of the rates fixed as first installment and the rest of the amount had to be paid in ten annual installments 
with the grace period of three years. 
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groups. As the Figure 4.10° shows the linguistic diversity in Sindh. It also contributed to 
ethnic polarization in the province. 
Figure 4.10 


Ethnic Groups in Sindh According to their Mother Tongue 
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Although the population of Sindhi speaking people was greater than all other 
nationalities, (Urdu Speaking Mohajirs, Punjabis, Pukhtuns, Balochis, and Saraiki), but 
when Karachi was separated from Sindh in 1948, Sindhi language was marginalized in 
federal offices as most officers were replaced by Urdu speaking office workers. The 
Sindhi department was also closed in Karachi University. Another shock for the Sindhis 
was the shifting of the Sindh University from Karachi to Hyderabad. Writing on this 
issue Ahmed, F. (1998) says: 

The creation of Pakistan coincided with the decision to set up Sindh University in 


Karachi. The Pakistan government packed off the new university to Hyderabad to 


* See Appendix No. XXV 
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vacate the room for Karachi University, which was supposed to be an Urdu- 

speaking refugee university in which there was no place for even a department of 

the Sindhi language. While Karachi University remained a more or less exclusive 
preserve for the Urdu-speaking intelligentsia, no such exclusive policy was 

adopted in the hiring of faculty at Sindh University (p. 78). 

Under the new circumstances the new university was not even part of Sind in 
name. It was also seen to be antagonistic to Sindhi. Thus when the Karachi University 
banned to take examination in Sindhi language, then the Sindhi nationalists protested 
strongly. Rahman (1995) quotes Hyder Buksh Jatoi president of the Sind Hari 
Committee, “This order of Karachi University amounts to a call to Sindhi students: Leave 
Karachi, go to Sind if you want to retain Sindhi, Karachi is none of yours” (p.p 1009- 
1010). In 1954, Sind became part of the One-Unit (of West Pakistan). Khoro (1998) 
discussed the steps taken by the Sindh government and various provincial institutions like 
Sindh Cultural Advancement Board to preserve the Sindhi culture and language during 
the initial years of One - Unit. But, in fact, such efforts were of no avail. 

In the One-Unit, Sindhi was relegated to a regional, hence peripheral, language. 
Sindhi was replaced by Urdu as a medium of instruction in 1958 in the province of Sindh. 
Language does not only represent the culture of a particular community but also a source 
of political and economic integration. Sindhi language as compared to other local 
languages of Pakistan had been culturally developed and rich language. Even during 
British reign in sub-continent the province of NWFP and Balochistan had been neglected 
and no serious efforts were made to promote their cultures and languages. On the other 


hand Sindhi language had been a medium of instruction and an official language in the 
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province since 1851 (Ahmad, 1992). Sindhi as a language was more developed than 
Urdu. It has definite rules of punctuation, a large number of books and journals in its 
armory. 

Therefore, indigenous Sindhis were very much reluctant to accept the hegemony 
of Urdu language. There was another important factor which shows the significance of 
Sindhi language that after partition of British India the provinces of Pakistan Punjab and 
Bengal were divided between India and Pakistan and NWFP had cross-border linkages 
with Afghanistan while the province of Sindh remained a unified entity. It gave Sindh a 
kind of stability that enabled the Sindhi intellectuals continues their efforts to promote 
their language without any hindrance. In 1963 Sindhology (an institute to preserve Sindhi 
language and culture) was established in Sindh University to magnify and promote the 
Sindhi cultural heritage (Shah, 1988). Therefore, after the annulment of One-Unit in 1970 
Sindhis demanded the restoration of their language as an official provincial language. 
The newly elected Chief Minister of Sindh Mumtaz Ali Bhutto moved a language bill in 
the Sindh Assembly in July 1972 for the promotion of Sindhi language. The Sindh 
Provincial Assembly passed the language bill. Dawn (July, 1972) reported that “the Chief 
Minister Mumtaz Ali Bhutto held out an assurance that the national status of Urdu would 
be fully protected” (3-fold, 1972). He said: 

Under Article 6 of the bill it was clearly and categorically mentioned that the 


progressive use of Sindhi language would be subject to the provisions of the 
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constitution which has already guaranteed the status of Urdu as a national 

language under Article 267° (p. 1). 

In an interview, Mumtaz Bhutto (former chief minister of Sindh, leader Sindh 
National Front) said, “The language bill was passed to restore the historical significance 
of Sindhi Language and to retain it as an official language of the province of Sindh.” 

This language bill intensified the rift between Sindhis and Mohajirs. Responding 
to the passage of bill in the Sindh assembly, mohajirs took out processions in the favor of 
Urdu language. Strikes were also observed against the language bill. These protests 
gained momentum in urban areas of Sindh and led to violent clashes. On 7" July 1997 
curfew was imposed in Liaqatabad and Nizamabad due to clashes between police and 
pro-Urdu demonstrators. The 10 hours curfew in Hyderabad was called out on 10" J uly 
1972. The violent clashes between pro-Sindhi and pro-Urdu demonstrators continued and 
violence spread all over the Sindh. In these circumstances the central government had to 
intervene and Prime Minister Zulfigar Ali Bhutto invited representatives from the Sindh 
on July 10" 1972 to discuss the issue. 

He appointed a committee to consult with the two delegations. It included the 
federal ministers, Abdul Hafiz Pirzada from Sindh, Hayat Muhammad Sherpao from 
NWEP, Meraj Muhammad Khan an Urdu speaking Mohajir from Karachi and Malik 


Meraj Khalid, the Chief Minister of the Punjab. It was, therefore, a well-representative 


-. 


. Sindhi and Urdu shall be compulsory subjects for study in classes IV to XII in all institutions in which such classes are held. 

. The introduction of Sindhi as a compulsory subject shall commence at the lowest level namely class IV and by stages to be 
prescribed, be introduced in higher classes up to XII. 

Subject to the provisions of the constitution, government may make arrangements for progressive use of Sindhi language in 
Offices and departments of government including courts and assembly. 


-. 
fe: 
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committee. Both groups submitted their demands to the committee.” Mohajir delegation 
emphasized both Sindhi and Urdu be given the status of official languages in Sindh. The 
indigenous and new Sindhis be given the equal share (40% each) in the jobs of the 
provincial governments. Rest of the twenty percent should be on the basis of merit. They 
also demanded the fifty percent share in the provincial civil service. They also stressed 
for the reservation of the existing vocational training institutions for the new Sindhis. 

While the Sindi speaking delegation demanded that Sindhi be acknowledged as 
one of the national languages in the country. Sindhi words should appear on the coins and 
currency notes. They stressed that Pakistan should be recognized as a confederation of 
four autonomous entities. Para military forces should comprise the old Sindhis. They also 
demanded the maximum representation of old Sindis in provincial civil service. It was 
also highlighted that the lands given to the non Sindhis must be taken back and be 
distributed among the native Sindhis. 

However the committee presented its recommendations to the federal 
government. The suggestions reflected that both the parties wanted a share in power in 
the province and the protection of their respective languages. However, the governor Mir 
Rasool Talpur gave assent to the Sindh language bill and promulgated the ordinance on 
16" July 1972. The ordinance provided, “No person; otherwise qualified for appointment 
or promotion to any civil service, or a civil post in connection with the affairs of the 
province of Sindh, shall be discriminated against only on the grounds of want of 


knowledge of Sindhi or Urdu languages” (Governor assents, 1972). In this way the Urdu 


* See Appendix No. XXVI. 
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— Sindhi controversy (started with the decision taken in 1957-58 by the University of 
Karachi, forbidding students from attempting exams in Sindhi) was resolved and both 
groups reached a compromise, made through a twelve year reprieve for the Mohajirs. 
Although the Sindh government did not declare the Sindhi as only official language of 
the province but they gained massive support from local Sindhis who perceived Bhutto 
(the first local Sindhi to reach such a high position) as the defender of Sindhi’s rights as 
well as Sindhi language and culture. 
v) Quota System 

Quota system was also redesigned by Bhutto in 1971. During his tenure (1973-77) 
local Sindhis also got representation in the federal ministries such as Hafeez Pirzada — 
Minister for education and Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi — Minister for communication 
(Waseem, 1997). The following Figures 4.11” and 4.12" show the quota for different 
ethnic groups in government jobs (Kennedy, 1987). 
Figure 4.11 
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Basically this quota system was aimed to increase the representation of rural 
Sindh which did not exist in 1949 federal quota act. The following Figure 4.12 shows that 
under 1949 federal quota, Mohajirs could compete from all Pakistan merit (20%), 
Karachi (2%) and Sindh, Khairpur, NWFP, Tribal Area & Balochistan, Azad Kashmir 
and Kashmir Refugees (15%) due to their better knowledge and skills. 
Figure 4.12 
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Bhutto’s amended quota system contributed to ensure the share of the local 
Sindhis in the power structure (Chandio & Jabeen, 2010). Bhutto’s government was 
perceived by the local Sindhis as their own representative government, it provided a 
strong support base to Pakistan Peoples Party in Sindh. However, Bhutto’s policies were 
criticized for altruism in politics, political maneuvering and harassing his political 
opponents. His socialist policies caused economic recession in Pakistan. It caused serious 
repercussions for Bhutto government. The 1977 general elections led the country into 
political chaos and instability. The Bhutto’s government was accused of rigging the 


elections by the opposition parties which formed electoral alliance against PPP. Pakistan 
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People’s Party (PPP) won 155 seats while the Pakistan National Alliance (PNA) won 
only 36 seats (Chandio, 2010). 

The opposition parties electoral alliance (PNA) refused to accept the election 
results and started a movement against Bhutto government. Thereafter the PNA leaders 
were arrested and jailed to crush the movement but the use of force could not mitigate the 
street agitation. It led to another military intervention in Pakistan. Martial Law by 
General Zia ul Haq (Punjabi General) in 1977 not only obstructed the democratic process 
in the country but also intensified the Sindh’s sense of deprivation. Consequently local 
Sindhis were very vocal to oppose Zia’s dictatorship and continued their efforts to 
replace it with democracy. The Sindhi nationalist parties joined hands with the other 
parties included in the Movement for the Restoration of Democracy (MRD). It included 
Pakistan Peoples Party, Jamiat —i- Ulmai-Islam, Tehrik —i- Istiqlal, Mazdoor Kisan Party, 
National Democratic Party, Awami Tehrik, Pakhtoon Khaw NAP, Pakistan Democratic 
Party, Pakistan Muslim League, Pakistan National Party, and Quomi Muhaz-i-Azadi. 
They also accused the Zia regime of patronizing Mohajir Quomi Movement (MQM) 
which was formed in 1984 to counter Bhutto’s charisma. Mirza (1986) analyzed the 
MRD and the Zia’s Martial Law and drew his inferences that all the state power 
concentrated in the hands of military ruler and the revival of democratic governance in 
Pakistan was conditioned with the success of MRD. 

In response the martial law authorities sent 45,000 strong troops to Sindh to curb 
the protesters of MRD. It further aggravated their contemptuous sentiments towards the 
government (especially Punjabi-Mohajir and Pushtun led civil military bureaucracy). To 


abate the Sindhi sentiments of resentment Zia ul Haq nominated Muhammad Khan 
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Junejo, a Sindhi, as Prime Minister and lifted the martial law in 1985. The removal of 
Sindhi Prime Ministers Muhammad Khan Junejo government in 1988 and later dismissal 
of Benazir Bhutto (daughter of Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto) in 1990 from the office of Prime 
Minister further disconcerted the Sindhis. Sindhi nationalist leaders remained highly 
critical of high handedness of establishment. The authoritative policies of ruling elite 
generated sense of alienation and resentment among Sindhis. They demanded the transfer 
of powers to the elected representatives of the people for the smooth functioning of the 
democratic system. Referring to the development in an interview with Dr. Hassan Askari 
commented “Due to the authoritative pattern of government, the diversities of the society 
could not be accommodated and the political system of Pakistan entangled in a vicious 
circle of centralization”. 

However, Sindhi National Alliance (under G.M. Syed) could not win any seat in 
the elections of 1988, 1990, 1993 because PPP (under the leadership of Benazir Bhutto) 
and MQM (under the leadership of Altaf Hussain) had gained popularity in rural and 
urban areas of Sindh respectively. During 1988 (Prime Minister, Benazir Bhutto), the 
establishment (Intelligence — Agencies, ISI) played an important role to keep the Sindhi 
situation as explosive as possible. The decades of 1990s saw many governments under 
Nawaz Sharif (1990-1993), Benazir Bhutto (October 1993- November 1996) again 
Nawaz Sharif (February 1997 — October 1999 would be explained later). But Sindh 
remained a problem province. 

The analysis of the growth of Sindhi ethnic nationalism shows that it was a 
response to highly discriminatory state policies. Before 1947 Sindh was a neglected 


province in terms of its socio-economic development. After partition it became a refugee 
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centre due to inter-state (between Pakistan and India) and inter-province (within the 
provinces of Pakistan) massive migration. Its mineral resources and agricultural lands 
contributed to attract people from out side. The provincial autonomy and regional identity 
were highly compromised under various regimes. The military rulers were mainly 
responsible for the rise of Sindhi nationalism. As it was discussed in the second chapter 
that ethnic consciousness of a certain group is subject to discrimination and relative 
deprivation in a society. It further strengthens due to politicization of that particular 
group. The same was the case with the Sindhi nationalists. 

5. Rise of MQM (Mohajir Nationalism) 

Before 1947 the province of Sindh reflects homogenous culture in terms of 
language and ethnicity, though diversity could be traced on religious basis as significant 
number of population belonged to Hinduism. But after partition most of the Hindus 
migrated to India and were replaced by a large number of Urdu-speaking Muslims (well 
educated and skilled people from Central and Northern India). These Mohajirs were 
significantly different from indigenous Sindhi population in terms of language, culture 
and socio-economic conditions. There were sufficient common characteristics among 
Urdu-speaking Mohajirs for the development of group consciousness. 

According to 1951 population census most of Mohajirs belonged to professional 
classes” (as citied in Ahmad, 1989). They had advantage over the indigenous Sindhi 
population due to their high literacy rate, business expertise and administrative 


experience. They had more representation in all fields like service sector, administration 


* See Appendix No. XXIX 
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etc. But with the passage of time the privileged position of Urdu-speaking Mohajirs was 
increasingly challenged by various factors which included: disintegration in Muslim 
League (the founding political party) demographic changes in the urban Sindh, overall 
state policies and the intrusive role of military in state affairs. 
i) Political Factors Contributing to Mohajir Ethnicity 

Urdu-speaking Mohajirs had major representation in Muslim League (the ruling 
political party in Pakistan). As the first Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan (1947-1951) 
was Urdu-speaking migrant. In a way the Mohajirs were instrumental in promoting the 
state ideology of Islam and the Pakistani nationalism while subverting all regional 
diversities and sub-national movements. Moreover the centralized policies of the ruling 
elite generated resentment among other regional identities. Consequently, various other 
political forces emerged and demanded representation in the power structure 1.e. the 
Awami League in East Bengal in 1952. During 1954 provincial elections in East Bengal, 
Awami League made an alliance with other local parties to form the United Front and 
finally defeated Muslim League in East Bengal. Out of 310 seats Muslim League won 
only 10 while United Front got 223 seats in 1954 provincial elections in East Bengal. 
Moreover the internal fragmentation in Muslim League gave a set back to the Mohajir 
dominated ruling Muslim League. Moreover feudal elites gradually dominated the 
Muslim League in Sindh and Punjab. This very fact made the Mohajirs who did not share 
the feudal background came closer to Jamat-i-Islami and Jamiat-i-Ulmai Islam (as 
Mohajirs claimed to promote the ideology of the state, Islam). 

The changing political realities undermined the Mohajir’s cultural and linguistic 


supremacy, they used to enjoy. After the death of Quaid-i-Azam and Liaquat Ali Khan 
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the Bengalis under the leadership of Awami League became more assertive with regard 
to their linguistic and cultural identities, they vehemently opposed Urdu as the sole 
national language. They demanded that the Bengali language be given a status of national 
language along with Urdu as it was the language of the majority of the population in 
Pakistan. The following Figure 4.13" shows the ratio of languages spoken in Pakistan by 
1961 (as citied in Malik, 1977). 

Figure 4.13 

By 1961 The Ratio of Languages Spoken in Pakistan 
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Urdu, 3.65% 
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Mohajirs status was also challenged by the states policies. Owing to One - Unit 

the influx of other nationalities i.e. Punjabis and Pushtuns to Karachi got increased and 

there was a considerable increase especially of Punjabi employees in the Sindh provincial 


institutions during this period (1955-1970) i.e. out of the 20 persons who were posted as 


* See Appendix No. XXX 
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Deputy Inspector General of Police, 12 were Punjabis, 6 were Mohajirs and 2 were 
Sindhis (Ahmad, 1989). 

The transfer of capital from Karachi to Islamabad also adversely affected the 
Mohajir dominance in the governmental institutions. The disqualification of many 
politicians through EBDO and the B.D system (Basic Democracies order, 1959)" which 
resulted in the defeat of Fatima Jinnah (Sister of Muhammad Ali Jinnah, leader of 
Combined Opposition Party) during 1964 Presidential elections further alienated the 
Mohajirs and widened the gulf between government and the Mohajir community. In 
addition during 1960s the increasing state structure especially due to the success of Green 
Revolution (development of high — yield crops including the revolutionary dwarf wheat 
variety) were also of great concerns for Mohajirs (Zaidi, 1989). 

Another blow came to Urdu-speaking Mohajirs from Bhutto’s policies especially 
the nationalization of all institutions, the decision to introduce the urban-rural quota in 
Sindh, (as showed earlier in Figures 4.13 and 4.14) reluctance to admit stranded 
Pakistanis. The Biharis were Indian Muslims who had moved to East Pakistan at the time 
of partition. Loyal to Pakistan, they were politically isolated in the new Bangladesh 
where the vast majority of the population was ethnically Bengali (Kennedy, 1991). Then 
the declining number of Mohajirs in civil and military bureaucratic institutions during 70s 


and onwards also added to perceived mohajir grievances. The following Figure 4.14" 


* BD system enabled the people to elect directly the councilors. These councilors would elect the upper ranks of the administration. 
™ See Appendix No. XXXI 
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highlights the ethnic representation of different nationalities in the federal bureaucratic 
structure (as cited in Kennedy, 1993). 
Figure 4.14 


Ethnic Representation in Federal Bureaucracy (1973-86) 
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Similarly Figures 4.15° and 4.16™ give the comparative analysis of the 


representation of Mohajirs and local Sindhis on the gazetted posts. 


“ See Appendix No. XXXII 
™ See Appendix No. XXXII 
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Figure 4.15 


Officers Level Gazetted Posts (Grade 16-22) 
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Figure 4.16 


Senior Gazetted Posts 
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In this backdrop the language riots during 1970s widened the gulf between the 
Mohajirs and native Sindhis. When Pakistan Peoples Party came into power the Sindhis 


made efforts to restore the status of Sindhi language at the provincial level. While 
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Mohajirs strained for Urdu language. In fact this issue inflamed the relations between two 
communities (Mohajirs and the native Sindhis). 

The bifurcation between urban and rural Sindh in terms of feudal character of the 
rural society and uneven socio economic development in favour of urban Sind 
contributed to widen the gulf between Mohajir and indigenous Sindhi population. After 
independence the successive governments did not take pragmatic steps to remove this 
urban rural disparity which later germinated into ethnic conflicts in the province. 
Consequently, the process of national integration greatly suffered. Although Bhutto’s 
policies 1.e. fixing the federal quota for rural Sindh and giving the status of provincial 
language to the Sindhi meant for the uplift of local Sindhis but these steps could not 
abridge the gap between the native Sindhis and the Mohajirs. 

However in 1977 Bhutto ’s removal from the power by General Muhammad Zia 
—ul- Haq (Punjabi General, 1977-88) not only intensified the rift but generated 
resentment among indigenous Sindhi population. Zia instead of acknowledging the plural 
character of the polity emphasized the monolithic character of the state and implemented 
the policy of Islamization in order to promote single national identity. He used it as 
instrument to promote harmony among various identities. He invoked Islam to suppress 
different regional and linguistic identities. Moreover, his policy of Islamization was 
based on the principle of ‘pick and choose’. He is accused of nurturing MOM as a 
counter force of PPP in Sindh. The extension of state patronage to mohajir community 
provided local Sindhis an excuse to harbor negative feelings against Punjabi-mohajir 
establishment in particular and mohajir and Punjabi people in particular. However, the 


critical security concerns in the backdrop of Afghan war did not allow ruling elite to 
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focus on the Sindh. The trends of Punjabi domination and significant decline in Urdu- 
speaking Mohajir in all key institutions of the country (as discussed before) continued 
was alarming for the Mohajirs. In ethnic terms the Pushtuns and Punjabis predominantly 
emerged in the military and bureaucracy. 

Moreover the Zia government’s active involvement in the Afghan war also gave 
an opportunity to the Pushtuns to migrate to other parts of the country, especially Karachi 
(hub of economic and commercial activity). It dramatically increased their presence in 
the urban areas of Sindh, which indirectly made the Mohajir community more conscious 
about the socio-economic conditions of the province. They blamed largely the Pushtuns 
immigrants for the deplorable conditions (power failure, breakdown of municipal 
sanitation, drug mafia, pollution etc.) of the Sindh especially the urban areas Karachi, 
Hyderabad & Sukkur (Ahmad, 1989). 

As it was highlighted in the second chapter of this thesis that the evolutionary 
process of ethnic consciousness starts when an ethnic group analyzes itself with reference 
to its past position to the current position in the power and the social structure of the state. 
Ethnic group demands to be accepted as a separate entity when it feels to be encroached 
by others. During early days after partition in 1947 Mohajirs were in a dominant position 
in all walks of life due to their better education and skill. But after two decades this 
situation got deteriorated which created sense of deprivation among Mohajirs and 
abhorrence towards other communities i.e. Sindhis, Pushtuns & Punjabis. Moreover 


Mohajirs also observed cultural conflicts with the native Sindhis. 
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ii) Demographic Factors Contributing to Mohajir Ethnicity 

Demographic factors such as rapid urbanization, inter province migration of 
people from other provinces to Sind’s urban areas in search of better job opportunities 
and inter province migration from rural to urban areas of Sindh for better livelihood 
(Waseem, 1996). Migration brought unprecedented demographic changes in the Sindh 
and became a major reason in decreasing the opportunities and the decline of the 
privileged position of Urdu-speaking Mohajirs. 
Figure 4.17 
Percentage of Ethnic Composition of Sindh, 1981 
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Hyderabad Division: Population 7.093 million; 1.67 million urban 
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Karachi Division: Population 5.438 million; 5.20 million urban 
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Sukkur Division: Population 6.479 million; 1.3 million urban 
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As the Figure 4.17” highlights the ethnic composition of different nationalities in the 
urban areas of Sindh (as citied in Kennedy, 1991). 
Figure 4.18 


Karachi’s Population Size (1951-1981) 
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The above Figure 4.18* shows the rapid increase in the population of the urban 
areas in Sindh. In this regard Dr. Mohammad Waseem highlighted the demographic 
changes in Sindh (especially the urban areas Karachi, Hyderabad & Sukkur) and their 
implications. He elucidated that the first wave of migrants (Urdu-speaking Mohajirs) 
came from India (Northern, Central and Western provinces). They settled mostly in urban 
areas of Sindh. According to 1951 population census of Pakistan, Urdu-speaking 
Mohajirs were fifty five percent of the total population of Karachi. They were dominant 
in the overall civil, military bureaucratic structure of the country (due to their better 
education and skills) in collaboration with the Punjabis. But with the increasing 
dominance of military, the Urdu-speaking Mohajirs were being pushed by the Pathans 
and Punjabis especially during (1958-69). 

Second wave of migrants (Punjabis and Pathans) came (during 1950s) in search of 
economic opportunities. Mostly Pathans dominated the transport sector. While Punjabis 
got recruited in Police and other state agencies. Another impact was the emerging 
collaboration of Punjabis and local Sindhis against the demands of the Urdu-speaking 
Mohajirs (i.e. opening of Khokhrapar border, repatriation of Biharis and recognition of 
Sindh a two — nationality province, Mohajir vs Native Sindhis). 

Third wave of migration was of the rural population of Sindh to its urban areas for 
better livelihood. While the fourth wave started in the 1980s when the nationals of 
neighboring countries started coming to Karachi due to various reasons i.e. relaxation in 


the rules by the Pakistani government for the swift labour transfer especially between the 


* See Appendix No. XXXV 
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Pakistan and the Gulf states to grab the job market, the international importance of 
Karachi being a port city and a source of trade communication between Middle East, 
South Asia and South East Asia (Waseem, 1994). In fact the changing demographic 
conditions caused sense of insecurity among the Mohajir community. 

As discussed before that the groups feel themselves alienated or marginalized in 
the society when there is a gap between what they get and what they deserve? Similarly 
Urdu-speaking Mohajirs perceived that they were entitled to greater share in the power 
structure because of their contribution during Pakistan Movement, their cultural 
superiority and educational achievements. Therefore, overall changing political 
conditions of the country in general and the demographic changes in the Sindh province 
in particular created a sense of alienation among the Mohajirs. 

Moreover conflicting relations between other nationalities and Mohajirs 1.e. 
(Mohajirs and Pathans) became more pronounced with the passage of time. The Pathan- 
Mohajir hostility accentuated more in April 1985 when a Pathan driver hit a mini bus to 
the college student (Bushra Zaidi, Urdu- speaking Mohajir) which resulted in the protests 
and demonstrations by the Urdu-speaking students in Karachi (Ahmer, 1996). In short, 
the fragmentation of Muslim League (Ruling party during early days after partition) the 
fragile policy structure, urbanization in Karachi and the perceived threats from other 
nationalities (before 1971 from Bengalis and afterwards Punjabi hegemony, Pathans etc.) 
fostered ethnic assertion among Mohajirs which ultimately resulted in the establishment 


of MQM. 
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Establishment of MQM (Mohajir Quomi Movement) 

The phenomenal rise of MQM in 1984 is attributed to various factors which have 
been mentioned above. The MQM emerged from APMSO. It was established in 1973 by 
the Mohajir student leader Altaf Hussain® (Malik, 1997). In this connection Farhan 
Shams (Present Chairman APMSO) said in his interview that “APMSO was established 
by Altaf Hussain to revitalize the strength of Mohajir community. Mohajirs were used to 
be called as ‘mutarvay’ and ‘tiller’ by other student organizations. They were also 
deprived of their due rights in academic institutions. Moreover there were Pukhtun 
Students Federation, The Jeeya Sindh Students Federation, Punjabi Students Federation 
and Baloch Students Federation. This ethnic prejudice compelled him to form an 
organization to protect the rights of Mohajir students”. 

On August 08, 1986 Altaf Hussain held a first public meeting at Nishter Park (Heart of 
Karachi). He stated “Mohajirs must be recognized as fifth nationality in Pakistan with 
equal rights. Mohajirs must be given twenty percent share in the federation while 
recognizing them as a separate nationality like Punjabis, Pathans, Sindhis & Balochis Le. 
if governor is Sindhi than the chief minister must be Mohajir and vice versa. Similarly if 
I.G Police is Sindhi than the home minister must be mohajir”. About quota system he 
said that urban rural quota system has widened the gulf between Sindhis and Mohajirs 
(Urdu Account, p. 11). He attracted the Mohajir community through his excellent vocal 


power and intellectual abilities and MQM soon became one of the largest parties of the 


* He was born in Karachi on 17" September 1953. He got his early education from Agra, U.P, and India. In 1974 he did his B.Sc. from 
Islamia College, Karachi. He and other students founded All Pakistan Mohajir Student Organization in 1978 in Karachi University to 
mobilize the Mohajir community just after the extension of Sindh rural-urban quota for another ten years by Zia-ul-Haq to fight for 
the attainment of their rights 
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country. Late Dr Imran Farooq (convener MQM) explained Altaf Hussain views that 
MQM was based upon the philosophy of ‘realism’ and “practicalism’. Realism refers to 
perceive the things as they exist while practicalism means to take pragmatic steps to bring 
a change in the society (Farooq, 2003). 

MOQM is a party of middle class or lower middle class having strong roots 
especially in urban areas of Sindh (Karachi, Hyderabad & Sukkur). The party workers 
have strong belief in their leader Altaf Hussain. Their motto is unconditional support to 
the objectives of the organization and high spirit of commitment to their cause for the 
achievement of common good. MQM indoctrinated its message in the minds of the 
people through published literature (Haq, 1995). 

The organizational structure of MQM consists of Quaid of MQM (Altaf Hussain) 
and coordination committee with the conveners and deputy conveners. There are various 
sub committees, policy planning wing, an executive wing (which conducts the party 
affairs, organizes election activity and strikes. There is a finance wing which ménages 
party funds. Its ward committees, mohallah units regional sectors and overall provincial 
structure with International network in UK, USA and the Arabian Gulf have added to its 
political muscle. According to manifesto, the MQM is a progressive organization in favor 
of land reforms, an end to the quota system, the preservation of cultural heritage, 
lowering the age of voting from 21 to 18, the reorganization of constituencies and other 
electoral reforms. It has favored the decentralization of central and provincial powers by 
redistributing them among the elected local councilors. In its manifesto and other policy 
statements, it has promised an egalitarian taxation system, equal opportunities in 


education and reorganization of transport system in urban Sindh. 
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Moreover one of the major demands of MQM was the extinction of the quota 
system. The quota system was implemented in all provinces on the basis of their level of 
development to remove the inter-provincial and intra-provincial disparities. In addition 
MQM also demanded sixty percent share in the provincial jobs as they claimed to 
represent twenty two million voters in Sindh. Then the MQM leadership continued to 
insist the successive governments in Pakistan for the settlement of Bihari Refugees from 
Bangladesh. But no concrete steps were taken towards this direction. The cold responses 
by the federal government harbored ethnic tendencies among the Mohajir community. 
Infact the attributes of the identity politics in Sindh polarized the province on ethnic lines. 
The political demagogues exploited the widespread issues for their western interests. The 
succeeding chapter would cover the politics of MQM during the civilian rule (1988-1999) 


and under army rule (1999-2008) in Pakistan. 
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Chapter V 
Politics of MQM from 1980s till Musharraf Regime 

The politics of identity in Sindh accentuated the ethnic polarization in the 
province. It increased the momentum of MQM activities in Sindh. The leadership of the 
MQM emerged as the champion of interests of the Mohajir community and pressed for 
their demands including the increase in civil services quota for Mohajirs. It gained 
popularity rapidly in youth of the middle class. MQM faced political upheavals since its 
inception. Initially, the main focus was the confrontation between indigenous Sindhi and 
Mohajirs but after the 1972 language riots, its leadership gradually softened their stance 
towards the local Sindhis. The emergence of PPI (Punjabi — Pukhtun Ittehad) in 1987 to 
protect the rights of the Punjabis and Pukhtuns in the province was mainly responsible for 
this change. Consequently, the MQM perceived the Punjabi and Pukhtun alliance as a 
major threat to domination of Mohajirs in the province. They began to criticize the 
Punjabi hegemony in government and private sectors. They highlighted the role of 
Mohajirs in all walks of life especially in the administrative and economic development 
of the country. To counter this rhetoric, the PPI glorified their contribution in the socio- 
economic progress of the Sindh. 

The relations between Mohajirs and Pukhtuns got strained and turned violent after 
certain clashes between two communities. The “Sohrab Goth Massacre (November- 
December 1986)” was a significant development. The controversy started with an Army 
raid on heroin distribution centre (run by Pathans) in Sohrab Goth (Hasan, 1987). During 


the raid some mohajir house - holds were also effected in the nearby Aligarh Colony but 
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the action enraged them as they perceived the action a deliberate act from administration 
to target and implicating the Urdu Speaking Mohajir community by the establishment. 
This incident intensified the mutual hatred and suspicion between the Mohajir and Pathan 
ethnic groups. Following it the ethnic riots spread all over Hyderabad and Karachi. These 
ethnic riots provided an excuse to military government to intervene and take the control 
of the province. The heterogeneous society needs a broad — based democratic political 
system which could secure the interests of all competing force. Relations among diverse 
groups get strained due to political maneuvering and manipulation on the part of the state 
authorities. In Pakistan during mid 1980s the state policies seem to aim at exploiting the 
diverge interests and maneuvering them to its advantage. Resultantly, relations among 
ethnic groups remained fluctuated causing political instability. 

The MQM and PPI continued to have clashes in the next two or three years. 
Landhi, Malir and Saudabad were the most affected areas. On 18" J uly 1987 two people 
were killed and ten others injured in the clashes in Landhi Colony No. 6. The 
indiscriminate use of force by security agencies against people aggravated the situation. 
Police arrested many innocent people (Ziauddin and Hussain, 1987). However, a 
significant feature of the development was the mutually shared hatred on the part of the 
MQM and Jeya Sindh towards the Punjabi establishment. Although Sindhi nationalists 
were critical of Mohajir’s demand for a separate identity and took it as inimical to 
harmony in the province. Nevertheless, both communities had contemptuous feelings 


against Punjabis and Pathan alliance. 
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Moreover the Sindhi nationalists came closer to MQM in a bid to counter the 
influence of the PPP in the province. Although both had different motives behind this 
opposition but both had the blessing of military regime. Therefore, division among the 
political forces in the Sindh helped the military regime to perpetuate its rule. The MRD 
movement against military rule was more vocal and had pronounced effects in the Sindh 
as compared to other provinces. Nevertheless the lack of cooperation and coordination 
among various political parties in the province allowed the military rulers to manipulate 
their differences in the regime’s interests. Chandio (2009) quotes Dr. Teesta Gosh Butt: 

Zia encouraged the rise of ethno-nationalist groups primarily, because political 

parties were not allowed to function. In fact it has been suggested, that Zia 

deliberately encouraged the ethnic and sectarian divisions to perpetuate his rule. It 
is a well known fact that Zia sponsored the creation of MQM solely with the 
objective of undermining his main political opponent, the PPP. The MQM came 
into being at the time when Sindh was in the midst of the movement for the 
restoration of democracy in 1984. Zia also courted G.M. Syed, the leader of 

Sindhi nationalist party Jeay Sindh Mahaz, the implacable enemy of the PPP (p. 

104). 

The political spectrum was in a way encouraging the Zia regime to follow the 
suppressive tactics for perpetuation of his rule and curb the democratic forces (political 
parties i.e. PPP and other parties under the banner of MRD). Although he had frequently 
reiterated his promise to hold elections but remained vague on details (Richter, 1985). He 


also tried to mitigate the intensity of Sindhi nationalism by extending quota for another 
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ten years. This policy of divide and rule on part of the government created a political 
instability and let the Mohajirs to strengthen their position in the politics of Sindh. 

The holding of party less elections in early 1985, made the ethnicity the main 
feature of Pakistan politics. When the democratic forces are curtailed by the ruling 
authorities then the ethnic consciousness becomes more vibrant and people increasingly 
identify themselves with their particular region or group. They pursue their vested 
interests and defy the process of national integration. It becomes a serious threat to 
national solidarity and creates the problems of social divisiveness. In the absence of the 
organized political parties (symbol of democratic and electoral process) the ethnic 
identities became more pronounced, especially in the urban areas of Sindh (Karachi, 
Hyderabad). The Mohajirs became more organized and emerged as a dominant force in 
the political arena, defeating the candidates of JI (Jamat —i- Islami), JUI (Jamiat —1- Ulmai 
Islam) and JUP (Jamiat -1- Ulmai Pakistan). 

Local Bodies Elections 1987 

The MQM strengthened its position in the wake of Local bodies election in Sindh. 

Altaf Hussain, chairman of MQM declared the “Charter of Resolution” *, which included: 
1. The right to vote in the province of Sindh be given only to the “real Sindhis”. 


2. Only the “real Sindhis”* “ would be able to get business licenses. 


See Appendix No. XXXVI. 
‘ Indigenous Sindhis and Mohajirs. 
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3. The “Stranded Pakistanis” to be allowed to rehabilitate in Pakistan. 

4. The charter also emphasized that the government of Pakistan must not allow the 
non — Sindhis especially the Afghan refugees to purchase property in Sindh. 

5. In order to curtail the domination of Pathans in transport it was stressed in the 
charter that the bus license must be issued only to literate drivers. (Pathan drivers 
were mostly illiterate). 

6. It was stressed that the new census must be held in the province of Sindh to revise 
the quota system. 

7. Outrages by the police against the Mohajir community must be stopped. 

The 1987 local bodies election results in Sindh dramatically changed the political 
scenario. MQM emerged as the majority political party in the urban areas of Sindh 
(Karachi, Hyderabad and Sukkur). Three out of four of the newly created zonal municipal 
corporations in Karachi were sweeped by MQM. Altaf Hussain stated that the electoral 
victory of MQM proved its strength of MQM (Hussain, 1988). Moreover Dr. Farooq 
Sattar (1** MQM Mayor of the Karachi city) talked of cooperation with other political 
forces. Hussain (1988) quoted him, “As a mayor of the country’s largest city, I have an 
opportunity to see things more closely and to find ways to solve them. I will not 
discriminate against my group or section” (p. 59). 

Therefore with the electoral triumph a major change occurred in the MQM’s 
stance and their demand for a separate nationality status was replaced by sub-nationality 


status. Its leadership began to acknowledge the rights of other communities in the urban 


* Urdu speaking Mohajir community (Biharis) living in Bangladesh. 
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areas and talked about peaceful coexistence based on mutual cooperation and 
coordination. Its leadership stated that there was no discrimination between local Sindhis 
and Mohajirs as both shared common problems and issues regarding basic necessities and 
livelihood. These common problems and interests became common identity. Mohajirs 
were a part of Sindh and they did not want to divide the province. They just needed to be 
recognized as a distinct cultural identity. But on the other hand the response of other 
nationalist groups could not be ignored. 

Abdul Hafeez Pirzada (Sindhi-Baluch-Pukhtun Front) rejected the term sub- 
nationality. He asserted that Mohajirs could be a separate linguistic group because two 
major languages were spoken in the province (Sindhi and Urdu). But the same situation 
was there in Punjab, Baluchistan (five languages were spoken) and NWFP. While PPP 
took this view that both Mohajirs and indigenous Sindhis (urban or rural) were all Sindhis 
and both the groups should have equitable share in resources and opportunities. Moreover 
the Punjabi settlers reacted in a restrained manner. Aslam & Hassan (1988) quoted 
Mumtaz Qureshi General Secretary of the Sindh Punjab Abadgar Welfare Association, “I 
hope the MQM realizes its immense responsibilities. The Urdu-speaking people have 
given them a mandate which must be honored by us. How they use this mandate is yet to 
be seen’’(p. 63). 

However the spirit of cooperation did not prevail long as soon after the November 
1987 local bodies elections, clashes were reported especially between Islami Jamiat —1- 
Tulaba (JT) and MQM. IJT felt threatened for the first time due to the emerging power 


and popularity of MQM. The situation led to violence in educational institutions as well 
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as in the cities (mainly Karachi). In the post Martial Law period (during Junejo 
government) about twenty students were killed during clashes. Kidnappings of members 
of the rival groups and attacks upon each other became a routine matter in Karachi. The 
glaring example of Student’s violence was witnessed at the Nadirshaw Edulji Dinshaw 
University (NED) in 1987 when some student groups refused to allow the new vice 
chancellor, Jamil Ahmad to enter the campus. Student groups asserted that they would 
accept him only when he would assure that he would not interfere with the practices 
including unfair means in the examination. 

The Vice Chancellor of Karachi University during 1988, Dr. Manzoor-ud-din 
Ahmad expressed relief on government decision to establish exclusive police stations to 
control law and order situation at both the universities (Karachi University and NED 
University). Infact Sindh’s educational institutions had over the years become polarized 
along ethnic lines. There had been violent clashes between Sindhi and Punjabi students 
and between Mohajirs and Sindhis. The Karachi University was ultimately handed over 
to rangers to maintain law and order (Abbas, 1988). 

Along with these developments in the province of Sindh, the national politics of 
Pakistan took a new turn when president Zia dissolved the Junejo government in May 
1988 (there were charges of corruption against the Prime Minister). Although the country 
did not face any significant political turmoil but measures taken by the president derailed 
the democratic process in the country once again. After Zia’s death (due to air crash in 
August 1988) Ghulam Ishaq Khan (Chairman Senate) took the charge of the office of 


President and conducted fresh elections in November 1988. 
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MQM - Politics of Coalition (1988 Elections) 

The period of late 1980s witnessed dramatic changes in the national politics as 
well as in the provincial politics in Sindh. These developments mainly involved the 
Mohajirs and the local Sindhis. The Pacca Qila (situated in Hyderabad) incident (On 30" 
September 1988) was a great blow on the Sindhi- Mohajir relations in Sindh. The 
incident took place in the backdrop of controversy generated on the issue of regarding the 
redecoration of Hyder Choke, named after renowned Sindhi poet Hyder Baksh Jatoi. In 
1988 after the victory at 1987 local polls, the MQM decided to place large portraits of 
Pakistan Movement heroes which covered the traditional Sindhi style of decoration of the 
Choke. It caused the rage among Sindhi youth who tried to remove these portraits. 
Though, MQM leadership announced their intension of removing them, it did not satisfy 
the Sindhis. Consequently, on 30" September 1988, attacked and sprayed bullets 
indiscriminately on people in streets of mohajir dominated area. It resulted into the death 
of dozens of people mostly from mohajir community. In retaliation MQM supporters 
killed several Sindhis in Karachi. It generated hatred and bitterness among Mohajirs and 
Sindhis against each other. It had widened the gulf between Mohajirs and Sindhis 
(Verkaaik, 2005). Moreover the “Charter of Resolution” declared by Altaf Hussain was 
also a matter of conflict between Mohajirs and local Sindhis. The demands for the 
recognition of Mohajirs as the fifth nationality along with Punjabi, Sindhi , Pushtun and 
Baluch nationalities and the repatriation of stranded Pakistanis (Biharis, living in 
Bangladesh) were unacceptable for Sindhis. Consequently the Sindhi-Mohajir 


contradictions led the MQM to get aloof from the Sindhi nationalists and participate in 
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the 1988 elections with focus on their separate identity distinct from Sindhis with great 
zeal. The following Figures 5.1 and 5.2 show the results of 1988 national and provincial 
elections 

Figure 5.1 


Pakistan: National Assembly Elections, 16 November 1988 Results Party Position 
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Figure 5.2 


Pakistan: Provincial Assembly Elections, 19 November 1988 Results Party Position 
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In 1988 elections MQM got unheralded victory in the urban areas of Sindh and 
emerged as the country’s third largest political party. The PPP won all seats in rural 
Sindh. At the national level PPP was the majority party and sought the support of 
coalition partners to form the government. Benazir tried to mediate the conflicts between 
MQM and interior Sindh (Rais, 1989). Although MQM decided to join hands with PPP to 


form government however it kept pressure on the PPP by emphasizing their demands in 
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the form of “Charter of Resolution”. Consequently, PPP and MQM signed an agreement 


known as ‘Karachi Declaration’” which included: 


Ts 


Both the parties agreed to promote an atmosphere of peace and reconciliation with 
an objective to have an integrated Sindh. 

The agreement emphasized that the principles of decentralization would be 
ensured to strengthen the democratic values and to redress each other’s 
grievances. It was also held necessary for the economic growth of the country. 
Both the parties stressed for elimination of the culture of oppression through 
political participation and rule of law. 

Interests of the people living in Sindh whether Urdu — speaking or Sindhi would 
be safeguarded without any discrimination. 

The transparency and accountability in the administration of the government was 
also emphasized upon. In this backdrop both MQM and PPP committed to wipe 
out all sorts of mafias to abolish the malpractices in the housing authorities. 

The provision of public utilities to the people was a task, both parties committed 
to take on. 

They also agreed to provide better transport facilities to the people. 

Moreover certain other reforms regarding the education like allocation of funds 
and merit policy were also considered. 

The agreement also emphasized that the spread of illegal weapons would be 


controlled to ensure peace and harmony in the province. 


* See Appendix No. XXXVII 
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10- It was considered to carry out national census in 1991 and to figure out new lists 
of voters according to new census. 

11- In addition it was affirmed to form a committee to ponder upon the fair 
distribution of revenue and to restructure the local bodies. 

12- Certain issues regarding the foreign policy of Pakistan like Afghan refugees, 
opening of Khokrapar border between India and Pakistan were also discussed. 

Both the parties guaranteed the implementation of the “Karachi Declaration”. 
Despite the democratic political developments (establishment of an elected democratic 
government) the issue of ethnicity remained a cardinal feature of Pakistan politics. The 
emergence and popularity of MQM also stimulated other ethnic groups i.e. Baluch 
Ittehad (representing Baluch community in Sindh), Sindhi Punjabi Ittehad (SPI). 
Moreover the Seraiki Quomi Mahaz also emerged in Punjab demanding a separate 
homeland for Seraiki people consisting of Multan, Bahawalpur, D.I. Khan and Jhang. 
Though these groups could not enter in the mainstream politics of Pakistan like MQM but 
still they intensified the issue of ethnicity. 

After 1988 elections the coalition was formed between MQM and PPP but their 
alliance could not last long. After a few months, differences emerged between both the 
parties. MQM’s main demand was to repatriate Biharis from Bangladesh but when the 
first flight of Biharis from Bangladesh was cancelled in January 1989 due to the protest 
by Sindhi National Alliance (SNA) and Punjabi Pukhtun Ittehad (PPI). It increased the 
rift between both the parties - MQM and PPP. MQM declared it as the violation of the 


Karachi Accord. In 1989 MQM ministers also resigned in protest (Wright, 1991). 
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Although the PPP leadership claimed to be more federalist to accommodate all ethnic 
groups but in Sindh the Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto wanted to secure her 
constituencies in interior Sindh. The supporters of PPP were against the repatriation of 
Biharis from Bangladesh in Sindh. 

Moreover the events like the massacre in Hyderabad during the months of April 
and May 1989 also aggravated the situation. Gunmen on motorbikes said to be Sindhis 
fired at the people (mostly Mohajirs) in a street of South Hyderabad. There were 
approximately 250 causalities. In response, the Mohajirs protested in Hyderabad as well 
as Karachi. They killed people (mostly Sindhis), looted the shops and burnt the cars. 
These Mohajir Sindhi ethnic riots created a complex situation for the PPP government 
which could not afford to annoy any of the group in the Sindh province. In 1988 elections 
PPP won mainly with the support of Sindhi — speaking population. Therefore it did not 
want to lose its constituency in Sindh and adhered to protect their interests. After the 
Hyderabad incident the Sindhi nationalist groups i.e. Sindh National Alliance (SNA) had 
suddenly came alive and held protest demonstrations in the interior Sindh. Infact these 
riots created an alarming situation and widened the division in the province on ethnic 
basis. 

The situation further deteriorated when PPP and Pakistan Students Federation 
(PSF) leaders accused the MQM Sindh Assembly member Murtza Durani, of patronizing 
the terrorist activities in the campus of Karachi University where three PSF boys were 
killed on 8" July 1989 (Abbas, 1989). The party workers started naming senior leaders of 


MQM. At this stage MQM’s leader Altaf Hussain approached the President Ghulam 
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Ishaq Khan for intervention which aggravated the situation. Eventually Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto decided to initiate the dialogue to settle the long standing issue. Dialogue 
continued between Benazir Bhutto and Altaf Hussain for one week. The negotiations 
between both the coalition partners (PPP-MQM) resulted in another agreement, 
Memorandum of Understanding. But clashes between the workers of the MQM and PPP 
continued. 

Apart from it, another incident (the Larkana killings in which three members of a 
Mohajir family were killed) enflamed the situation. But the Sindhi nationalist leaders like 
Hamida Khuhro (G.M Syed group) asserted that it was their duty to protect the people 
from ethnic riots. She described the killings in Hyderabad and Larkana as the job of 
conspirators. Similarly the statement by Syed Ghulam Shah (Jeay Sindh group) also 
contributed in normalizing the situation who payed rich tributes to the Urdu-speaking 
families (Abbas, 1989). 

Moreover in 1989 a Federal Placement Bureau was established by the government 
to recruit the staff for Public Corporations and bureaucracy, without appearing before the 
Federal Public Service Commission. This Bureau was staffed by the individuals who 
were the supporters of PPP. Similarly, it was perceived by the Mohajir community that 
the Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto intended to appoint anti Mohajir Sindhis to important 
positions. The appointment of G.M. Shah as Minister of Education during 1988-89 
strengthened this perception. (He was an editor of Sindh Quarterly and known as anti 


Mohajir). MQM demonstrated its resentment against PPP’s policies by making a secret 
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alliance with opposition Islami Jamhori Ittehad (JD and signed a 17 point agreement on 


23" October 1989.” 


1. 


Both the coalition partners agreed to promote the principles of rule of law and 
socio — economic justice to ensure unity, tranquility and development in the 
society. 

They guaranteed the implementation of Islamic injunctions in the country. 

The spirit of cooperation be extended to all administrative departments including 
bureaucracy in order to promote mutual respect and esteem. 

It was also agreed to generate a sense of reconciliation and accommodation 
among all the nationalities in Pakistan to ensure the solidarity of the country. 
The governmental affairs would be conducted through a consensus among the 
coalition partners. 

Moreover the incident of target killing and lawlessness in Karachi (great hub of 
economy) were the serious concerns for the parties. 

It was agreed upon that the new census would be conducted and the quota system 
would be revised according to new Statistics. 

The arrangements would be made for “Stranded Pakistanis” in Bangladesh were 
to repatriate in Pakistan. 

It was also considered to improve the standards of living of the people living in 


‘Kachi Abadis’ through employment opportunities and better housing facilities. 


“See Appendix No. XXXVIII 
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10. Development projects would be launched i.e. building of flyovers and subways 
etc. 

11. Allocation of funds for the educational institutions be reviewed to raise the 
standards of education. 

12. It was agreed that the arms licenses would be issued only on the recommendation 
of the MNAs or MPAs of the respective areas. The coalition partners reiterated 
their conviction to implement the agreement in order to ensure the integrity of the 
country. 

The MQM in collaboration with the IJI initiated a no-confidence move against 
Benazir government on 24" October 1989 and formally abrogated the PPP-MQM 
agreement. Although this motion failed but it was a serious blow to Benazir government. 
After the formal break up of alliance with the PPP, the MQM workers openly made 
protests and demonstrations against the government. Infact the gulf between MQM and 
PPP had widened so much that PPP perceived MQM as power hungry and opportunist 
party while the MQM viewed PPP as the Sindhi party, protecting the interests of only the 
local Sindhis. This situation also led the MQM to extend its cooperation towards the 
Punjabi led IJI’s Islami Jamhori Ittehad (IJI) leader Nawaz Sharif. MQM declared 
support for Combined Opposition Party (COP) and held a combined public meeting in 
Karachi in February 1990 (This combined public rally was the manifestation of a new 
alliance on the part of MQM and IJI). It was an opportunity for MQM to rebuild the 


morale of their supporters who had demoralized after the end of alliance with PPP and 
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the failure of no-confidence motion against Benazir Bhutto. Nevertheless, MQM — JI 
alliance let JI to win the support in the Mohajir concentrated area of the Sindh province. 

Moreover, the law and order situation in Karachi got strained due to a bloody 
incident in February 1990. Armed students groups rampaged in Karachi and Hyderabad 
and killed hundreds of people (Hassan, 1990). The federal government, in this backdrop, 
decided to change the chief minister of Sindh to restrain the deteriorating law and order 
situation. The change of chief minister was perceived as the admission of failure on the 
part of the government. Although till June 1990, fifteen thousand troops were deployed in 
Karachi to control law and order but the armed forces stressed on the imposition of 245 
article of the constitution (which suspends human rights and make trials by military 
court). The federal government did not accept this option which created bitterness 
between the federal government and the army. Benazir government which was 
established after a long period of Zia’s Martial Law, wanted to solve the problem through 
peaceful means but the army wanted the use of force (Nasir, 1990). 

Moreover on 27" May 1990 a demonstration led by Mohajir women and children 
was crushed by the police and killed 60 people. These clashes were followed by the series 
of target killings. In the wake of these horrifying events MQM demanded the army 
intervention while the Sindhi nationalists stressed that the police should control the law 
and order situation. This series of violence had not only made the Benazir government 
fragile but also shaken the entire administrative structure. However the President Ghulam 


Ishaq Khan dissolved the assemblies on 6" August 1990 under 58-2B (8"" amendment in 
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the 1973 constitution which gave powers to the president to dissolve the government) on 
the charges of corruption and poor law and order situation. 
1990 Elections and MQM 

National and provincial elections were held in October 1990 under an interim 
government led by Prime Minister Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi. The details of the election 
results are given below: 
Figure 5.3 


Pakistan: National Assembly Elections, 24 October 1990 Results Party Position 
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Figure 5.4 


Pakistan: Provincial Assembly Elections, 27 October 1990 Results Party Position 
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Islami Jamhori Ittehad (JI) got about 60% seats in the National Assembly. After 
the elections the IJI and MQM established a coalition government at the federal as well 


as at the provincial level. The PPP could not make the government even in Sindh. 
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Jam Sadiq Ali’( new Chief Minister of Sindh) in collaboration with MQM tried to 
control the communal violence in Sindh through power sharing policies. MQM got eight 
ministries in the province. At this juncture, the MQM leadership also decided to change 
the name of the party from Mohajir Quomi Movement to Mutihidda Quomi Movement in 
1991 in an effort to replace the regional or ethnic character of the party with the national 
outlook. The name, however, was finally changed in 1997. It was aimed at to attract the 
people of other communities. In this regard Altaf Hussain claimed that the new name of 
party would eliminate the ethnic division and promote unity in the province. Jam Sadiq 
Ali also assured to extend co-operation to MQM. 

Abbas (1990) interviewed Jam Sadiq Ali for Herald, “This has been my belief 
from day one, that people who live in Sindh are Sindhis, no matter what language they 
speak. I must also tell you that I don’t consider anyone Mohajir. They are Sindhis” 
(p.55). Although Altaf Hussain and Jam Sadiq Ali co-operated to maintain peace in the 
province but the intelligence agencies of Pakistan reported about the weaponization in 
Karachi, (as a large number of arms licenses were issued during this period). The army 
held MQM leaders like Salim Shahzad (Senior Vice Chairman of MQM) responsible for 
being a defacto incharge of appointments and transfers in the Police Department. He was 
also instrumental in issuing arms licenses. Although intelligence agencies reported 


against some organizations like Al Zulfiqar Organization (led by Z.A. Bhutto’s son 


“Jam Sadiq Ali managed to cobble together a coalition government with Jatoi, Pir Pagara, the Syed and the Makhdooms in 
interior Sindh and MQM in urban Sindh. But he faced numerous handicaps in dealing with the problems. He operated in his 
individual capacity without a party at grassroots. 
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Murtza Bhutto), Jeay Sindh Progressive and Punjabi Pukhtun Ittehad but the most serious 
criminal allegations were against the MQM. 

MOQM was also criticized due to its militant posture. There was a general 
perception among people that MQM had deviated from its real objectives i.e. protection 
of due rights of Mohajir community and preservation the ideology of Pakistan. The party 
was allegedly got involved in terrorist activities. It was alleged that Mutihidda Quomi 
Movement (MQM) killed hundreds and thousands of innocent people, professionals, non- 
professionals and navy functionaries. MQM’s first action against its political rivals was 
the kidnapping of number of men from Pakistan Steel Mills in 1990. These people were 
taken to the torture cells in Landhi and Korangi. The intensity of ethnic conflicts 
increases when these groups allegedly have allegiances towards the states of their origin. 
The European history is full of such examples. The MQM being the representative of 
mohajir community coming from India could not escape from this allegation. They were 
accused of getting moral and material support from Indian government and organizations. 
It was also alleged that they received training from India for their militant activities 
(Verkaaik, 2005). 

In addition to it MQM was also condemned by the government for its anti-media 
activities and killings of journalists. Herald staffer and BBC correspondent, Zafar Abbas 
was assaulted in his home on 17" March 1991. MQM had also problems with Salah-ud- 
Din the pro Jamat-Islami editor of the weekly Takbeer during 1991. He investigated the 
MQM’s connection with the Indian intelligence agency Research and Analysis Wing 


(RAW) and the supply of Indian funds to the party for destabilizing the economic hub of 
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Pakistan (Karachi). MQM activists also attacked his office to threaten him. Afterwards he 
was assassinated on 4" December 1994, allegedly by MQM death squads. 

MQM workers in Hyderabad and Karachi burnt hundreds of thousand copies of 
dailies - Jang, Dawn, The News, monthly Herald and weakly Takbir between March 10 
and March 20 1991. Journalists throughout the country made protest demonstrations 
against MQM. Altaf Hussain defended the party workers by saying that Dawn was 
hatching conspiracies against MQM and Herald spit poison against them (Bakhtiar, 
1991). Moreover during 1991-92 MQM was accused of various terrorist activities 
including the destruction of 20 banks, 95 shops, 102 houses, 35 forced strikes, and 
forced tax called Bhatta (Since 1988 MQM terrorists introduced a new method to collect 
monthly tax from each and every shop, house and industry). Military also held MQM 
responsible for violence in Karachi especially the abduction of Major Kaleem and his 
colleagues in 1991 made MQM military relations more precarious. So due to some 
incidents of bomb blasts and the Major Kaleem* case, Altaf Hussain was sentenced to 27 
years imprisonment. Consequently, he left Pakistan for London in January 1992 for 
medical treatment and later on, turned his medical trip into self-exile. 

Despite the allegations against MQM, the Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif held 
meetings with Altaf Hussain in Karachi during 1991-92 to sort the way out and combat 
the increasing chaos but with little success. During his visit to Karachi Nawaz Sharif 
asked an official of Citizen Police Liaison Committee (CPLC) that why the law 


enforcement agencies had failed to maintain law and order situation in Sindh. The official 


* Altaf Hussian was sentenced to twenty seven years imprisonment for master minding the kidnapping of an army officer. Moreover 
during the military operation in 1992 the Pakistan Army alleged to recover the maps of Jinnahpur (separate homeland foe Mohajir 
community) from the MQM offices in Karachi. 
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replied “How can crime be controlled when car snatchers enjoy the blessings and 
patronage of powerful advisors in the government.” The situation in Sindh provided 
opportunity to other miscreants to exploit it. Even the government officials like the 
security advisor Irfanullah Marwat to Chief Minister Jam Sadiq Ali (Irfanullah Marwat a 
former PPI leader and a son in law of Ghulam Ishaq Khan, the president of Pakistan) was 
also said to be involved in unlawful activities. He had been involved in publicly recorded 
kidnaps, car thefts, rapes and many cases of extortion. He appointed his own favorite, 
Samiullah Marwat, as the head of the Federal Investigation Agency (FIA) and 
manipulated his powers to maximum advantage (Malik, 1997). 

After the death of Jam Sadig Ali (4" March 1992) Syed Muzzafar Hussain Shah 
became the new chief minister of Sindh. He continued working with old Jam’s coalition 
partners. The new chief minister also failed to control the law and order situation in the 
province and the criminal activities continued. Even various intelligence agencies were 
found (Pakistani CIA, FIA etc.) be involved in brutal activities - to humiliate and coerce 
the civil society members. Individuals from press, human rights groups, and academia 
were the victims of their repression. Lawlessness in urban areas of Sindh and incidents of 
dacoity in interior Sindh, kidnapping for ransom in Karachi, car snatching led the army to 
get involved in the civil administration. Between August 6 and 23, 106 persons were 
kidnapped, 24 persons were killed and over 100 villagers were attacked by the dacoits. 
Although the police claimed that it killed 15 dacoits and arrested 47 but still the law and 


order situation couldn’t be controlled (Waseem, 1996). Eventually the army started 
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“Operation Cleanup” on the pretext of national security in June 1992 under article 147° of 
the 1973 constitution. Dawn (June, 1992) reported the Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif. He 
said, 

Owing to the rising incidence of terrorism, dacoities, attacks on trains and 

kidnapping the people of the province had suffered a lot and lawlessness had 

adversely affected economic progress of Sindh. He emphasized that Operation 

Clean Up would usher in an era of peace and prosperity for the people of Sindh 

(p. 1). 

Bakhtiar (1992) quoted that Altaf Hussain termed this operation as “Un- 
democratic, immoral and unconstitutional”. He condemned the Nawaz Sharif government 
and said “The government of Nawaz Sharif has crossed the bounds of decency. The way 
that the Nawaz Sharif government is unconstitutionally running a lawless raj is 
unprecedented in our history” (p. 39). Sehbai (1992) further quotes the Opposition Leader 
Benazir Bhutto. She opposed any operation in Sindh by stating, “We need a political 
settlement, a political package which can restore the rights of Sindhis to have their own 
genuine representative government” (p.1). 

Similarly government officials gave their apprehensions regarding army 
crackdown in Sindh. As Haque (1992) quoted the Interior Minister Chaudhry Shujaat 
Hussain, “As far as the MQM is concerned, I have assured them myself that they need 
not worry as the crackdown is not against the MQM” (p.32). 


Haque (1992) further quoted the Federal Minister Majeed Malik, he expressed: 


1 . : . . C . . . . . . . . 
With the prior permission of federal government the army exercises certain powers to take action against anti social and criminal 
elements. 
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We have decided to continue with this clean-up operation. If some people are 
annoyed about this crackdown, we cannot help that the Prime Minister told all 
concerned parties during his visit to Sindh that the action will be conducted even 
handedly and that nobody should expect any favors from us. If you want to 
establish, peace, you cannot side with any particular group or party (p. 31). 
On the other hand a dissident group MQM (Haqiqi), allegedly patronized by the army 
was established to counter Altaf Hussain. MQM (Haqiqi) included the MQM’s sacked 
members Afaq Ahmad, Amir Khan, Badar Iqbal and others. Badar Iqbal (a former 
member of Mohajir Quomi Movement) expressed that the major conflict between us and 
Altaf Hussain was his policy to instigate the youth against the army to disintegrate the 
country (Bakhtiar, 1992). 

Although the operation cleanup was aimed to curb the criminal elements from the 
province but actually the army could not achieve the real targets. It failed to perceive the 
real problem of Karachi. Secondly the emergence of Haqiqi group escalated the violence 
which deteriorated the law and order situation in the province. Moreover the operation 
cleanup, humiliated the people as in Tando Bahawal (village near Jamshoro in the 
province of Sindh) incident, nine innocent villagers were killed by an army officer. It 
created resentment among the people of Sindh against army and also resulted in the 
popularity of Altaf Hussain in urban areas. Altaf Hussain alleged that the military 
operation was launched to target the MQM (Altaf Group). He also accused the Nawaz 
government to back out of their promises and threatened for not supporting them. It was a 


serious blow to the Sharif’s government. It endeavored to resolve the political problems 
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through military option as a substitute to diplomacy and politics. The root causes of the 
Sindh unrest were not addressed. The issues like the breakdown of civil management, 
economic instability and mis-governance were still there. 

As it was discussed in the second chapter that in those societies where people are 
not oriented towards politics based on mass-participation and democratic values, the 
military becomes strong. In those societies public attachment to political institutions is 
fragile due to frequent military intervention. Therefore ethnic issues become so 
prominent, that defy the process of national integration. Same was the case with Pakistan 
during Benazir government (1988-90) and Nawaz Sharif government (1990-93), when 
army seemed the real power holder. The elected democratic governments were fragile 
and could not combat the ethnic forces in the province of Sindh. 

Apart from military operation, MQM had to face another challenge, the growing 
popularity of different religious groups. These groups included Barelvi organization 
(Dawat-e-Islami) formed during early 1990s to preach Sunnah, Prophet Mohammad’s 
(PBUH) lifestyle. This organization was later transformed in (Sunni Tehrik) and the 
“Tablighi Jamat” in (Deobandi school). These organizations attracted the people 
especially the youngsters at the grass root level. Consequently the people in urban Sindh 
especially the Mohajir youth got engaged in the religious activities i.e. Darse Quran and 
religious celebrations etc. One of the most important facts of these organizations was that 
the influential economic groups (i.e. Memon and Others) started funding these 
organizations. In this way these organizations became a threat to MQM’s vote bank and 


challenged its political power. 
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On all accounts MQM was facing a critical situation. It withdrew the support from 
the IJI government due to crackdown against its members. It weakened its already fragile 
position in the province. On the other hand several groups (i.e. MQM Haqiqi) emerged 
to counter MQM (Altaf Group) which escalated violence in the province of Sindh. Ethnic 
divisiveness and combativeness in the politics of Sindh continued during 1993-99. The 
activities of the MQM (Haqiqi) against the MQM (Altaf) and the military operation in the 
urban areas of Sindh had not been stopped, although the Chief Minister of Sindh 
Muzzafar Hussain Shah in his interview to Herald termed the operation — even handed. 
(Bakhtiar, 1993). Nevertheless, the operation was perceived ‘partial’ by some sections of 
the society. The law and order situation in interior Sindh improved after one year of the 
operation for instance in the district Dadu, not a single case of kidnapping was reported 
during the period (Hassan, 1993). 

On the other hand the military operation also complicated the matters, in the 
urban areas and did not produce the desired results. The local police was bound to follow 
the directions of the army. Consequently, it remained subservient to executive even after 
operation and did not act independently. It did not eliminate anti state terrorist elements. 
Not a single culprit was sentenced by the courts. Innocent people were tortured. MQM 
leadership asserted that the operation clean-up bolstered the non democratic forces. 

MQM (Altaf) was affected the most in the wake of army operation. Hundreds of 
MQM workers were put behind bars. The operation clean up had serious implications for 
MQM (Altaf). The MPAs (Member of Provincial Assembly) of MQM (Altaf) resigned in 


protest. They thought that the resignation of 28 MPAs would crash down the Muzzafar 
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Shah’s government. But it survived with the full support of government. The MQM 
(Altaf) lost a platform from where they could have made their grievances heard. The 
decision was a serious mistake on the part of party. 

Moreover during the army operation conflict between Altaf Hussain and his close 
associate Azeem Tariq’ got exposed. Azeem Tariq was a moderate and well respected 
leader in the party. It was suspected that he was in secret contact with army leadership 
and did not use it in the interests of party. Altaf Hussain gradually detached himself from 
Azeem Tariq, declaring him as collaborating with intelligence agencies and the army. In 
addition to it MQM (Altaf) also lost 1993 by — elections. Many significant MQM (Altaf) 
leaders did not participate in the elections because of the fear of arrest. However some 
dramatic changes occurred at the national level. Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif and the 
president Ghulam Ishaq Khan developed serious differences on certain policy issues. It 
led to the removal of the both personnel from their respective posts. Army leadership 
played an important role in the removal of the government. 

1993 Elections and MQM 

The new elections took place under the caretaker government led by Moen 
Qureshi (Moen Qureshi was chosen by military bureaucratic establishment because of his 
non political credentials. He was in Singapore at that time) in October 1993. The Figures 
5.5 and 5.6 highlight the party position in 1993 elections. Before 1993 elections, the 
Senator Ishtiaq Azhar, convener of the MQM coordination committee expressed, as 


Dawn (1993) reported “MQM was not being allowed to function freely and was being 


“ He was assassinated on 1 May 1993. 
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restrained from electioneering. MQM workers were being arrested, harassed and 
restrained from displaying any banner or poster” (p. 1). 
Figure 5.5 
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MQM (Altaf) which boycotted the National Elections, assuming that their boycott 
would affect the voter’s turnout, but the objective results could not be achieved. 
Consequently, the party decided to contest the provincial elections and got 27 seats. 
MOQM proved that in the urban areas of Sindh, it was still a popular party. MQM’s 
re-entry in provincial elections the PML (N) was to make an agreement with MQM 
(Altaf) to have its support for its candidates in rural and vice versa in the urban areas. 
MQWM’s land slide victory in urban areas of the province reflected that army operation did 
not eliminate the support base of the party. The election results also made it clear that the 
Haqiqi faction of MQM had no significant support among the voters. After 1993 
elections PPP formed a coalition government at the centre with the support of the 
Pakistan Muslim League (J), Independents and minorities. Benazir Bhutto became the 
Prime Minister for the second term on 19" October 1993 and Syed Abdullah Shah (PPP) 
became the Chief Minister of Sindh. 

With the establishment of new government, MQM (A) presented a new list of 
demands" to negotiate with the government regarding the poor law and order situation in 
the province. In the revised list of demands MQM demanded the withdrawal of all 
criminal cases against them and to stop the military operation in the urban areas of Sindh. 
But during the second term of Benazir’s government the army remained employed in 
Sindh under article 147 of the constitution. The new government adopted more 
aggressive approach to address the law and order situation in Sindh. As Abbas & Rehman 


(1993) quoted Benazir’s statements, “The government can function without MQM 


* See Appendix No. XXXIX 
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(Altaf). It’s not 1988, It’s 1993. Urban and rural Sindh has to be co-opted... It will bring 
the two communities closer”(p. 34b). Regarding the military presence in Sindh she 
explained that there was a need to continue military operation to improve the law and 
order situation in the province. 

Although several rounds of talks were held between both the camps (MQM and 
PPP) but there were controversies over various issues like the Altaf Hussain’s twenty 
seven years imprisonment who took political asylum in Britain. Another stumbling block 
between the government and the MQM was the creation of Malir district. MQM strongly 
opposed the Malir district as the fifth district in Karachi. Bakhtiar (1994) quoted that 
MOQM leader Dr. Faroog Sattar said in his interview to Herald, 

PPP government wants to secure a National Assembly seat in the future... no area 

in Sindh with a population as low as Malir district has been formed into a district. 

The smallest district is Thar, has a population of 450,000 people. But the 

population of a newly created district is not more than 400,000 (p. 67). 

On the other hand the government took a stance that the real purpose of creating a 
new district was to increase the efficiency of the government in the interests of general 
public of Karachi. Development had been restricted only to certain specific areas so the 
new district was created to do justice with all the people equally. However, the PPP 
government could not win political support of the Mohajirs. They continued to perceive 
PPP as the nationalist party of Sindhi speaking people. The heinous crimes remained 
unabated in the province. In this connection the incidents of target killing in Baldia Town 


(Baldia is an ethnically heterogeneous community in Karachi) during the month of March 
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1994 further escalated tensions in the city (Bakhtiar, 1994). In this context government 
held MQM’s Kamran Jaffri (Member Provincial Assembly) responsible for the deaths of 
five law enforcement agencies officials. 

The MQM was asked to hand him over to the officials but MQM denied his 
involvement in the incident. This incident also revived the Punjabi Pukhtun Ittehad (PPI). 
The leader of PPI Malik Sarwar Awan gave harsh statements against MQM. Malik 
Sarwar Awan was previously a police official. So it seemed that PPI was patronized by 
the official circle to counter MQM (Altaf). Although it seemed that PPI was eliminated 
during the 1992 operation clean up but the ethnic tensions in Baldia Town reflected that it 
was not the case. The incident further intricated the law and order situation in Karachi. 
The police and the law enforcement agencies had to cope with the changing situation. 
Police was not fully equipped to fight urban terrorism. Although the interior Sindh 
including Hyderabad settled down and returned to normalcy but the factional fighting 
and ethnic and sectarian violence were still on rise in Karachi. 

From April 29" to 5" May 1994 thirty two people were killed and seventy law 
enforcement agencies personnel were attacked. The sectarian violence also started in 
Karachi after the incident of the explosion in a coach on 23" July 1994. At least six Shias 
were killed and 24 injured in that explosion and 42 peoples were the victims of sectarian 
killings within a month (Haleem, 2003). The law and order situation could not be 
stabilized even in the presence of army. Target killings started again in Karachi. During 


the month of February 1995 more than 40 people were shot down in different attacks. 
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Similarly 98 persons were killed in the first 14 days of March 1995 (Porte, 1996). The 
following Figure shows the ratio of crimes in Karachi during 1994-95. 


Figure 5.7 
Ratio of Crimes in Karachi during 1994-95 
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This series of killings in Karachi caused a wave of immigration from there. 
Moreover, the death of two American diplomats Durell and Landingham on March 8, 
1995 by the terrorists badly affected the international image of Pakistan. Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto condemned the killing of two staff members of the U.S. Consulate in 
Karachi and expressed deep regret at the tragic incident. As The Nation (March, 1995) 
reported that she assured the U.S. President that the culprits would be arrested. 

The disturbed law and order situation in the province of Sindh let the opposition 
parties to pressurize the government to take immediate measures to overcome the crises. 
However the opposition leader Nawaz Sharif visited London on 19" March 1995 to hold 
talks with Altaf Hussain. Both the leaders agreed upon certain measures to overcome 
Karachi crises inspite of the fact that Nawaz Sharif and Altaf Hussain both had bitter 
relations in the past. Altaf Hussain was sentenced to twenty seven years imprisonment 


during Nawaz government but now both the leaders entered into formal alliance and 
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demanded that the government should address the crises on priority bases. Human rights 
violation must be stopped and the democratic political system based on popular 
participation without any discrimination must be established. Moreover an Inter Services 
Public Relations (ISPR) press release maintained that the meeting between opposition 
leader Nawaz Sharif and Army Chief General Abdul Waheed Kakar took place in 
General Head Quarter (GHQ) at the request of Nawaz Sharif. The meeting assumed 
greater significance because it took place at the time of heightened tension between the 
government and the opposition (Hussain, 1995). 

The President Farooq Laghari also tried to mediate between MQM and the 
government. MQM delegation (including Shoaib Bukhari, Kazi Khalid and Tariq Javed) 
met with the president and expressed their grievances. The president, as The Nation 
(March, 1995) reported, assured them to look into their genuine demands and also urged 
them to cooperate with the government to improve the situation in the province. Here the 
pressure from the Presidency and the army forced the government to find political 
solution to maintain law and order situation in the province. Although President Leghari 
was loyalist of PPP but he took an independent position on various issues especially 
violence and poor law and order situation in Karachi. 

The Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto appointed Minister for Law and Parliamentary 
Affairs N.D. Khan as head of the committee. On the other hand MQM leader Altaf 
Hussain also formed a five members committee headed by a senior journalist Ajmal 
Dehlvi to initiate the process of negotiations. Negotiations did not produce the desired 


results, the government was not ready to accept the MQM’s 18 points charter of 
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resolution, it continued to accuse MQM to be involved in terrorism. The MQM was also 
not ready to make compromise at the cost of their demands. As The Nation (August, 
1995) quoted the Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto’s statement, “MQM (Altaf) is not a 
political party rather a militant organization which believes in terrorism and violence. 
This organization is equipped with latest arms and ammunition like Rocket Propelled 
Grenades (RPGs) etc which can even blow a building into pieces” (p.1). The endless 
spate of violence in Karachi had created an alarming situation for the PPP government. 
The confrontational politics also gave rise to provincialism and ethnic killings. 

However the deteriorating law and order situation brought the paramilitary forces 
back into the city. The interior ministry started another crackdown in Orangi, Korangi 
and Gulbahar (Karachi). The interior minister Naseerullah Baber (Retired Army General) 
warned the terrorists by saying that they would not be allowed to intimidate the state 
authorities (Abbas, 1995). A number of suspicious workers of the MQM were arrested by 
the law enforcement agencies and more than seventy MQM activists were killed. 
Members of police and rangers were also targeted by MQM. 

Apart from it the MQM (Altaf) leaders kept on forcing the government to reform 
the local bodies system on the basis of decentralization of powers to the grassroots. Dr. 
Farooq Sattar, Deputy Convener MQM said in his interview that “the issue of local self 
government has always been a contentious issue between the MQM and all the 
successive governments in Pakistan. We always support to establish local bodies to 
promote decentralized political system”. But the PPP government ruled out the holding of 


elections for at least three years. The dismissal of Karachi Metropolitan Corporation 
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(KMC, run by Mohajir elected representative at that time) and the amendments in the 
Sindh Local Government Ordinance (SLGO) further intensified the conflict between the 
government and the MQM. According to the new ordinance, District Municipal 
Corporations (DMCs) were set up to replace Zonal Municipal Committees in each of the 
City’s five districts; DMCs were brought under the control of Commissioner and the 
KMC under the Sindh Government. The KMC was now to be comprised of ninety 
members elected from amongst the councilors of all five DMCs. 

In this way each DMC would have an equal representation in the KMC 
irrespective of its population. Opposition parties especially the MQM (Altaf) opposed 
this system because equal representation of all DMCs in KMC meant disproportionate 
representation of all DMCs and the imbalance of power among different areas with 
respect to their population and ethnic affiliations. Moreover the distribution of funds 
among DMCs was also left to the discretion of the government. 

Apart from it, according to the new ordinance, the authority over the Karachi 
Water and Sewerage Board was also taken away from KMC (Bakhtiar, 1996). KWSB 
was subsidized by the KMC. On the instructions of the Prime Minister the KMC 
suspended subsidy to the KWSB. This left the KWSB with a budget deficit of over 1,000 
million. Both sides MQM (Altaf) and the PPP government publicly held each other 
responsible for these crises and it seemed that they would not agree to reconcile. Infact 
the political intolerance on both sides (PPP government and MQM) and ethnic and 
sectarian violence in Karachi derailed the administrative machinery of Pakistan. The 


violence continued and the death toll reached new heights. During (1995-1996) about 200 
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people, mostly the MQM activists were killed in police custody that were as extra 
“Judicial killings”. (MQM activists i.e. Naeem Sharri, Faheem Commando, Faheem 
Bhoora, Aslam Sabzwari, Wajid Ali, Farooq Dada, Rehan Kana, Abdul Rasheed, Amir 
Siddiqui, Aslam Iqbal and many others were extorted by police and law-enforcement 
agencies). Zahra Yusuf, Secretary General of Human Rights Commission of Pakistan 
(HRCP) mentioned that the cases of Aslam Sabzwari and Fahim Commando were the 
blatant examples of “extra judicial killings”. They died due to physical torture. She 
further condemned the practice of state authorities to kill the people without the due 
process of law (Zia, 1996). The DIG, Karachi Shoaib Suddle defended the government 
and highlighted that the MQM was making propaganda against the law enforcement 
agencies to discredit their achievements (Mujtaba, 1996). 

But the fact was that the government’s strategy to suppress the MQM had 
crippling effects on the social, cultural and commercial life in Karachi. Calls for strikes 
by MQM, protest demonstrations and ethnic killings badly damaged the infrastructure of 
Karachi, the economic hub of the country. It was estimated that one day strike had caused 
1.3 billion rupees loss to the Pakistan’s economy (Ahmer, 1996). In the wake of these 
developments, President Farooq Leghari dismissed the Benazir’s government on 
November 5", 1996 on the charges of the failure of the government to contain heinous 
crimes, terrorism, and corruption and to investigate extra-judicial killings, A fresh 
national and provincial elections were held on 6 February 1997. The following Figures 


5.8 and 5.9 show the election result. 
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1997 Elections and MQM 
Figure 5.8 
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In the elections the MQM (Altaf) emerged as the second largest party in the Sindh 


province. MQM (Altaf) had strong reservations against PPP due to 1995-96 extra-judicial 


executions and harassment of MQM (Altaf) workers. Although the MQM (Altaf) had 


also been targeted during Nawaz Sharif’s government (1990-1993) in the first military 


operation. They, nevertheless, after intensive negotiations, entered into an alliance with 


each other both at the centre and in the Sindh province. 


1. 


Both the parties agreed to release the political workers to create an environment 
of reconciliation. 

They also committed to eliminate terrorist activities from the province. 

They decided to establish a judicial commission to investigate the extra — judicial 
killings and to compensate the affectees. 

The agreement entailed to review the orders regarding the dismissal of officials. 
Both the coalition partners considered that the PPP government took certain 
discriminatory steps towards the urban community like the formation of “Malir 
Development Authority” and “Layari Development Authority”. So agreed upon 
their reversal. 


Under the PML (N) — MQM agreement, the PML (N)’s Liaquat Jatoi was elected 


as the Chief Minister of Sindh. Being a part of the new coalition MQM (Altaf) demanded 


that the government should pay R.s 3,00,000 as compensation to all the affected families 


of the MQM workers during the PPP’s crack down. Although the Prime Minister Nawaz 


Sharif informed an MQM delegation that the government had established a judicial 


“See Appendix No. XXXX 
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commission to probe “extra judicial killings” in Karachi and the commission would 
prepare a report within four months. But MQM (Altaf) had found problematic situation in 
getting the PML (N) to implement all the clauses of the agreement. The general 
perception within the law enforcement agencies and other coalition partners prevailed 
that the MQM (Altaf) was an anti state and militant organization. It created a trust deficit 
between them. The interior ministry of Pakistan also held that the MQM militants were 
receiving training from India. 

The reorganization of the party was a major concern because during the 1992 
military crackdown the MQM (Altaf) top political leadership went underground and the 
militant activists took over the party. So after the dissolution of the Benazir government, 
the political leadership of MQM (Altaf) began to re-emerge. Most of the hard-liners* 
were expelled from the party. The party name was also changed from Mohajir Quomi 
Movement to Muttahida Quomi Mahaz in 1997 to banish its ethnic image. 

Contrary to its earlier rigid posture, the MQM (Altaf) showed a good deal of 
flexibility and political maturity. It decided not to insist upon demanding the chief 
minister ship of Sindh and even agreed to the appointment of a governor of the central 
government’s choice (Samad, 2005). The General (Retd.) Mirza Aslam Baig (Dawn, 
1997) applauded the MQM’s changed stance, “the decision of the MQM leadership to 
enter into the mainstream of national politics from the narrower pool of ‘Mohajir 
Identity’ is insightful, clear-headed and sagacious. I can foresee positive results flowing 


from this bold and courageous move’(p. 3) 


* The militants expelled from the party formed some other factions i.e. Goga Group or some became the contract killers. 
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Despite these political developments the violence continued in Karachi. It created serious 
doubts about the credibility of the state authorities. During 1997 more than 50 people, 
including the members of MQM (Altaf) and the PML (N) had been killed in the city of 
Karachi. Unidentified gunmen engaged in killings (both targeted and random) resulted in 
the deaths of several government officials. The MQM also organized protest 
demonstration and strikes in order to pressurize the government to implement the MQM 
— PML (N) accord (March 1997) and to check the secret agencies which were exploiting 
the situation. Bakhtiar (1997) quoted MQM Senior Minister Sindh Dr. Faroog Sattar 
“There have been reports that the secret agencies have been involved in making and 
breaking governments. The other target is to destabilize the coalition government... we 
maintain that the secret agencies have once again been hatching conspiracies against us” 
(p. 31). 

More significantly the new Anti-Terrorism Act 1997 (this act gave new and 
increased powers to the police and law enforcement agencies) was another issue. This 
law provided full immunity to the law enforcement officers even the sub section (II) gave 
the police the power to arrest without warrant. So if an innocent person was killed then 
there would be no legal means of redress available to his family and dependents. 
Moreover the creation of special courts under Anti Terrorism Act (ATA) also violated the 
spirit of the constitution, which contained the separation of powers among all the organs 
of the government (judiciary, executive and legislature). 

The MQM (Altaf) openly denounced this move, when the bill was introduced in 


the parliament, MQM (Altaf) abstained from voting (Bakhtiar, 1997). Another conflicting 
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issue between MQM (Altaf) and government was about the holding of the local bodies 
elections. Local Bodies in Sindh were suspended in 1992 during the army operation. 
Although the promises were made on the part of the government but it was all covering 
up. However the federal government gave R.s 100 million in two installments (November 
1997, March 1998) as compensation to the affected families during the military 
crackdown (1993-96). In fact both the coalition partners, MQM (Altaf) and PML (N) 
needed to explore the areas of mutual cooperation to stabilize the law and order situation 
in Karachi. 

The MQM — PML (N) alliance remained subject to the fragile policies of the 
government. MQM (Altaf) kept on claiming that the promises were not fulfilled by the 
government. The party leaders also complained that they were alienated by the local 
bureaucracy and not invited in the top level meetings to discuss the law and order 
situation. In this connection the issue of the no — go areas remained a soaring point and 
increased the tensions between the MQM and PML (N). Bakhtiar (1998) quoted the 
Sindh Senior Minister Dr. Farooq Sattar, ““No-go areas are those parts of district East in 
Karachi where so called dissidents of the MQM have been installed by the agencies.... 
Our entry is banned, and we cannot conduct any political activities there” (p. 33). The 
MQM leadership asserted that all the hard liners expelled from MQM (Altaf) were 
planted by the agencies in these no go areas including Landhi, Korangi, Shah Faisal 
Colony, Malir and Lines Area. 

Infact the Sindh remained a problematic province. Subsequently the murder of 


Hakeem Saeed (former Sindh Governor and a well renowned person) on 17" October 
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1998 widened the gulf. Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif openly accused MQM (Altaf) of 
Hakeem Saeed’s murder. He imposed governor rule in Sindh on 30" October 1998 under 
article “232 (2) (C)” of 1973 constitution. The MQM coordination committee rejected the 
prime minister’s allegations and said that the prime minister was the “central character” 
in the conspiracy to malign MQM (Rehman, 1998). The governor rule continued till the 
Musharraf’s Martial Law in October 1999. 

Politics of MQM during Musharraf Regime 

General Musharraf set forth certain objectives before the people of Pakistan. He 
emphasized on economic reconstruction of the country and devolves powers to the grass 
roots level in order to empower people. He also emphasized the inter-provincial harmony 
to fortify the federation of Pakistan. He committed to pursue more liberal policies to 
ensure freedom of press and electronic media. He introduced a new system of local self 
government consisting of the Union Council, the Tehsil Council and the District 
Government. Separate District Coordination Officers (DCOs) were appointed for all the 
departments to carry on the affairs at the district level. Moreover the police was now 
made under the authority of local elected representatives of people. 

The opposition democratic forces in Pakistan denounced the Musharraf’s rule and 
his policies. The PML (N) which came into power with unprecedented mandate in the 
1997 general elections challenged the army coup in the courts. Pakistan was again facing 
the chaotic conditions. The country was again at the crossroads of identity. 

Initially Muttahida Quomi Movement (MQM) criticized the Musharraf’s policy 


initiatives. The party had reservations regarding the new local bodies system. They 
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maintained that the local bodies are the third tier of government and they should be under 
the control of the provincial government. The local bodies would have no legal base 
without the ratification of the provincial assembly. MQM boycotted the local bodies 
elections. The MQM leaders condemned the ‘delimitation rule’ to set up the union 
councils. In Karachi there were three hundred and forty seven union councils during 1987 
local bodies elections but now the number was reduced to one hundred and seventy eight. 
It was presumed as a deliberate act by the government to curtail the majority of MQM. 
However the new local bodies were established after the first phase of elections in 2001. 

MOM continued to criticize the mode of elections. They apprehended that the 
military government was holding these elections to legitimize their rule. Their leadership 
claimed that their struggle was to restore and perpetuate the democratic rule in Pakistan. 
Bakhtiar (2001) quoted the convener MQM coordination committee Dr. Imran Farooq 
“we believe in a democratic and peaceful struggle...until we achieve our goals”(p. 62). In 
their struggle against the military rule MQM also came closer to the Sindhi nationalist 
forces. They raised voice for the issues like energy crises in Pakistan, decentralization in 
the political system through provincial autonomy and to ensure the fair distribution of 
revenue. In this connection MQM and Jeeya Sindh Quomi Mahaz jointly observed strikes 
and sit-in (dharna) protesting the load shedding and water shortage in the province. 

The 9/11 (Al-Qaeda militants attacked on US World Trade Centre and Pentagon, 
US military head quarter in 2001) incident changed the entire political scenario. It gave 
an opportunity to General Musharraf to get the foreign support against the domestic 


confrontation. He tried to perpetuate his rule through the Western support. He committed 
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to provide all logistic support to U.S in its war against terrorism. He also made deliberate 
efforts to promote liberal forces in the country to have the support base for his 
government. In these circumstances MQM leadership realized the capacity of the martial 
law government and bolstered the Musharraf’s rhetorics to come back to mainstream 
politics. The party was a big supporter of Musharraf’s phenomenon of ‘enlightened 
moderation’ (the slogan raised by General Musharraf to foster liberalism in Pakistan to 
contain extremism). They also condemned religious extremism. 

General Musharraf like his predecessor - Zia ul Haq also held referendum on 29" 
April 2002. MQM extended its full support to General Musharraf in referendum. He got 
ninety five percent votes. He also formed his political party Pakistan Muslim League (Q) 
to have a popular base in country’s politics. Afterwards General Musharraf announced 
national and provincial elections for October 2002 to restore the ‘parliamentary’ 
democracy in Pakistan. The following Figures show the election results. 
Figure 5.10 
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Figure 5.11 
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In the October 2002 elections a grand alliance of religious parties under the name 
of Muttahida Majlis -e- Amal (MMA) emerged. They formed their government in 
Baluchistan and NWFP. In Sindh MQM got an opportunity to share power. While PML 
(Q) established the government at the centre (Talbot, 2003). Party leadership pushed 
General Musharraf to restrict the activities of their dissident group MQM Hagiqi. They 
castigated the Haqiqi group to be involved in the terrorist activities. Moreover MQM was 
also the beneficiary of NRO.” Many prominent leaders including Altaf Hussain, Dr. 
Faroog Sattar, Shoaib Bokhari, Baber Ghouri, Ishrat ul Ibad, Kunwar Khalid Yunus, 
Imran Farooq, Saleem Shahzad, and Waseem Akhtar benefited from NRO. 

Although MQM was a part of the Musharraf’s government but they criticized the 
government’s policies regarding the army operation in Baluchistan. The party maintained 
that the government must consider the interests of the indigenous Baluch people. They 
also threatened the government to quit the coalition. It could be a serious blow for 
Musharraf government if MQM had pulled out of the coalition. It gave them another 
opportunity to come in the bargaining position with the government. The party demanded 
to increase their seats in senate. Moreover in 2005 Local Bodies Elections MQM won 32 
out of 52 Union Council seats and consolidated its strong hold in urban areas of Sindh. 
Mustafa Kamal became the City Nazim of Karachi. 

The above discussion epitomized the ethnic dichotomies in Sindh. It focused upon 
the phenomenon of MQM within the framework of country’s politics. MQM, emerged in 
* National Reconciliation Order (NRO) was an ordinance issued by General Musharraf on October 5, 2007. Under this ordinance the 


politicizations and the bureaucrats were given an official pardon who were involved in corruption cases, murders or acts of terrorism 
from 1“ January 1986 to 12" October 1999. 
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1984 got its political support base in the urban areas of Sindh. The party with remarkable 
majority won various national, provincial and local bodies elections. In the beginning, 
MOQM adopted the patterns of identity politics in Pakistan. It struggled for the cause of 
Mohajir community. During its political career it also indulged in militant activities 
which spoiled the party image. However party revived its repute gradually and replaced 
its name with the Muttahida Quomi Movement to conceal its ethnic colour. 

The analysis of the ethnography of Sindh and the politics of MQM was also 
empirically verified by a random survey. It was conducted in the academic institutions of 
some areas of the Sindh province including Karachi, Hyderabad and Khairpur comprising 
the Urdu speaking, Sindhi speaking and other nationalities. It was endeavored to make a 
quantitative and thematic analysis regarding the politics of MQM. 

Statistical Analysis 

Data was analyzed using the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS), 
version 13.0 (Microsoft, 2004). The issue of ethnicity in Sindh and the opinions of the 
various ethnic groups (Mohajirs, Sindhis, Pushtuns, Punjabis and Saraiki) was calculated 
by descriptive statistics. The hypothesis to be tested was denoted by “Hy,” as alternative 
hypothesis and null hypothesis is denoted by “Ho”. “N” is the population size. The “df” 
shows degree of freedom. The significance of political and ethnic factors was tested by 
using Chi-Square Analysis at p <.01. The cross — tabulation of ethnic issues and opinions 
of ethnic groups is given below where columns show the ethnic groups and rows show 


the ethnic issues. 
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Table 5.1 
Sindhi Mohajir Controversy 
Ho - Sindhi Mohajir controversy is not a challenging issue in Sindh. 


H, - Sindhi Mohajir controversy is a challenging issue in Sindh. 











Ethnic Groups 
Urdu Sindhi Saraiki Punjabi Pushto \m 
No 20 24 5 a 45 85.95 
Yes 30 26 45 43 5 





p<.01. 
The results of ‘mn (N=250) highlight that the respondents perceive that Sindhi 


Mohajir controversy is a challenging issue in Sindh. The result of the ‘m is significant 
with df (4), p<.01. 

Table 5.2 

Nature of MQM as Political Party 

Ho— MQM is not an ethnic political party. 


H; — MQM is an ethnic political party. 





Ethnic Groups 








Urdu Sindhi = Saraiki Punjabi — Pushto x 
No 21 13 25 5 15 21.91 
Yes 29 37 25 45 35 





p<.01. 
The results of ‘m (N=250) show that the respondent perceive that the MQM is an 


ethnic political party. The result of the ‘7m is significant with df (4), p<.01. 
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Table 5.3 
Quota System in Sindh 
Ho— Quota System under Bhutto did not intensify ethnic tensions in Sindh. 


H, — Quota System under Bhutto intensified ethnic tensions in Sindh. 





Ethnic Groups 








Urdu Sindhi Saraiki Punjabi = Pushto x 
No 12 15 20 3 20 19.64 
Yes 38 35 30 47 30 





p<.01. 

The results of ‘m (N=250) indicate that the quota system under Bhutto intensified 
ethnic tensions between Sindhis and Mohajirs. The result of the ‘mn is significant with df 
(4), p<.01. 

Table 5.4 
Pakka Qila Incident (September-1988) 
Ho — Pakka Qila incident did not enflame Mohajir Sindhi controversy. 


H, — Pakka Qila incident enflamed Mohajir Sindhi controversy. 





Ethnic Groups 








Urdu Sindhi Saraiki Punjabi = Pushto v4 
No 11 14 20 5 20 16.07 
Yes 39 36 30 45 30 





p<.01. 
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The results of x? (N=250) indicate that the Pakka Qila incident (September-1988) 
escalated Mohajir Sindhi controversy. The result of the x’ is significant with df (4), 
p<.01. 

Table 5.5 

Violence in the Academic Institutions in Urban Sindh 

Ho— Sindhi Mohajir controversy does not cause violence in the academic institutions in 
urban Sindh. 


H, — Sindhi Mohajir controversy cause violence in the academic institutions in urban 














Sindh. 
Ethnic Groups 
Urdu Sindhi Saraiki Punjabi = Pushto "7 
No 13 1S 10 8 ZS 17.49 
Yes | ae 40 42 29 
p<.01. 


The results of y? (N=250) indicate that the Sindhi Mohajir controversy caused 
violence in the academic institutions in the urban areas of Sindh. The result of the ? is 


significant with df (4), p<.01. 
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Table 5.6 
MOM - PPP Alliance 
Ho— MQM -— PPP alliance did not break in 1989 due to ethnic differences. 


H;— MQM - PPP alliance broke in 1989 due to ethnic differences. 





Ethnic Groups 








Urdu Sindhi Saraiki Punjabi = Pushto v4 
No 13 13 20 5 30 32.03 
Yes 3 37 30 45 20 





p<.01. 
The results of ry? (N=250) focus that the MQM — PPP alliance broke in 1989 due 
to ethnic differences. The result of the y- is significant with df (4), p<.01. 
Table 5.7 
Military Operation 1992 
Ho— MQM was not a main target of military operation. 


H;— MQM was a main target of military operation. 





Ethnic Groups 








Urdu Sindhi Saraiki Punjabi = Pushto X 
No 11 19 30 5 20 32.26 
Yes 39 31 20 45 30 





p<.01. 


The results of x? (N=250) encompass that the MQM was a main target of 1992 


military operation. The result of the x? is significant with df (4), p<.01. 
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Table 5.8 
Hardliners were expelled from MQM 
Ho— Hardliners were not expelled from the party due to their differences. 


H, — Hardliners were expelled from the party due to their differences. 





Ethnic Groups 








Urdu Sindhi Saraiki Punjabi = Pushto x 
No 13 17 15 22 20 4.68 
Yes a7 33 35 28 30 





p<.01. 

The results of ‘m (N=250) disapprove the hypothesis that the MQM expelled the 
hardliners from the party due to their differences. The result of the ‘m is not significant 
with df (4), p>.01. 

Table 5.9 
The Establishment of MQM Hagqigqi 
Ho— MQM Haagiqi was not bolstered by the establishment to contain MQM (Altaf). 


H,; — MQM Haagiqi was bolstered by the establishment to contain MQM (Altaf). 





Ethnic Groups 








Urdu Sindhi = Saraiki Punjabi — Pushto y 
No 9 17 30 20 25 21.16 
Yes 4] 33 20 30 20 





p<.01. 
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The results of ‘m (N=250) focus that the MQM Haqiqi was supported by the 


establishment to contain MQM (Altaf). The result of the ? is significant with df (4), 


p<.01. 

Table 5.10 

Violence in Karachi 

Ho— MQM was not responsible for violence in Karachi. 


H,— MQM was responsible for violence in Karachi. 





Ethnic Groups 








Urdu Sindhi Saraiki Punjabi = Pushto ve 
No 23 11 10 5 20 22.30 
Yes ay 39 40 45 30 





p<.01. 


The results of ‘m (N=250) focus that the MQM was responsible for violent 


activities in Karachi. The result of the y? is significant with df (4), p<.01. 


Table 5.11 


Politics of MQM 


Ho— Politics of MQM had no negative implication on the process of national integration. 


H, — Politics of MQM had negative implication on the process of national integration. 





Ethnic Groups 








Urdu Sindhi = Saraiki Punjabi —Pushto x 
No 23 8 2) 2 =) 38.92 
Yes Zi 42 45 48 45 
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p<.01. 

The results of ‘m (N=250) show that the politics of MQM had negative 
implications on the process of national integration. The result of the ‘mn is significant with 
df (4), p<.01. 

Table 5.12 
MQM ’s Politics Is Based on Ethnic Identity 
Ho— MQM’s politics is not based on ethnic identity. 


H; — MQM’s politics is based on ethnic identity. 





Ethnic Groups 








Urdu Sindhi = Saraiki Punjabi —-Pushto X 
No 13 8 15 5 20 15.04 
Yes oY 42 35 45 30 





p<.01. 

The results of ? (N=250) focus that the MQM’s politics is based on ethnic 
identity. The result of the ‘m is significant with df (4), p<.01. 

Results showed that the majority of the population sample realizes that there are 
fault lines in the province on ethnic basis. The subsequent incidents and the policies of 
the successive governments escalated the ethnic dissension. It not only caused collateral 
damage in the province but also dwindled the state machinery. Poor law and order 
situation due to ethnic disharmony spoiled the social fabric of the state and caused 


despondency in the society. 
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Chapter VI 
Conclusion 

The study is an attempt to analyze the different dimensions of ethnicity with 
reference to the ethnic problems and nature of political change in Pakistan in the context 
of MQM. Ethnicity is a socio-political phenomenon. It refers to the behaviors of the 
particular group of people having common culture, language, traditions ancestry and 
mass mobilization for common political objectives. It is a sense of belonging to a specific 
group which differentiates that group from others. Ethnicity involves certain conditions 
i.e. economic disparities, competition for power among ethnic groups which generate 
ethnic conflicts. Mostly in culturally plural societies ethnic groups tend to perceive 
themselves in a competitive framework. The minority groups feel themselves 
marginalized by the dominant groups. When the state structure fails to provide equitable 
opportunities to all the ethnic groups then this situation intensifies their feeling of 
alienation. If these conditions persist in a due course of time , the ethnic groups tend 
towards violence for the expression of their grievances. 

The socio-economic injustice cause for the emergence of ethnic conflicts in a 
society. The cultural plurality is also significant regarding ethnic conflicts especially in 
the heterogeneous societies of third world states. Linguistic and religious cleavages are 
very common in these states. The policies of the colonial powers and the geographical 
boundaries of new states resulted into the significant changes in the ethnic identities of 
various groups. These changes have caused continuing ethnic conflicts. 

The ethnic conflicts get momentum due to the discrepancies between the 


privileged and under-privileged groups. This situation leads towards the sense of relative 
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deprivation among the under — privileged ethnic groups which they vent through 
agitation. They demand for the fair distribution of resources. It not only increases their 
alienation from the political system of the state but also from the rest of the ethnic 
groups. Moreover the political turbulence starts when all the ethnic groups don’t get due 
share in the power structure of the state. The power elite also mobilize the ethnic group to 
pursue their political and economic agenda. Sometimes external influences also escalate 
the state’s internal ethnic conflicts and threaten the national solidarity. The process of 
national integration to mitigate ethnic conflicts significantly depends upon the nature of 
the political system. In a heterogeneous state with a centralized and authoritarian political 
system, the ethnic groups compete each other to pursue their interests. The strong 
assimilationist policies by the state are perceived by the smaller ethnic groups as an 
endeavor to submerge their identity. It further maximizes their dissatisfaction with the 
system. Therefore the ethnic movements defy the process of national integration in these 
states. On the other hand if the political system is based upon democratic values and 
encourages the participatory political culture to accommodate the political aspirations of 
the people then the task of the political development and integration among diverse 
ethnic groups becomes easier. 

This study seeks to analyse and comprehend the Pakistan’s ethnic problems, their 
impact on Pakistan’s political system with an emphasis on MQM politcs in Sindh. 
Pakistani society is deeply divided hierarchical society where individuals are not only 
segregated into regional ethnic groups but they are also differentiated on the basis of clan, 
tribe or biradaris within the group. In the early phase the ethnic diversities between the 


Eastern and Western wings of Pakistan and among the provinces of West Pakistan posed 
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various problems for the smooth working of the federation. Many factors including 
economic upheavals and unjust distribution of resources contributed to the mistrust and 
suspicion between both the wings. One of the most important factors which gave rise to 
their ethnic aspirations was an inadequate representation of Bengalis in the power 
structure. The widened economic gap also caused resentment among the Bengalis. These 
differences accentuated overtime, as the state authorities were seemed to be indifferent to 
the Bengali’s grievances for more political autonomy. 

The assimilationist policies by the successive governments to submerge their 
identity caused the rise in Bengali ethnic movement and ultimately led to the East 
Pakistan’s separation from the federation of Pakistan in 1971. The separation of East 
Pakistan can be attributed to various factors: the cultural conflicts, economic disparity, 
geographical non-contiguity and foreign intervention. Attitude by ruling elite towards 
Bengali’s demand for political and economic autonomy provide the basis for it. 
Autocratic regulation rather than democratic integration postulated political 
fragmentation. The non - accommodative political system of Pakistan (dominated by 
Punjabis and Mohajirs) failed to safeguard the Bengali interests and encouraged ethnic 
animosities. It did not possess the integrative power to reconcile the contradictory forces, 
both national and regional. As long as this situation persisted, the ethnic cleavages 
disrupted the national identity. Infact the absence of egalitarian social structure and 
political tolerance accelerated the problems of ethnicity in Pakistan. 

The creation of Bangladesh left deep impact on the rest of the provinces of 
Pakistan. The ethnic movements in Baluchistan and NWFP were deeply influenced by 


the political conditions in the former province of East Pakistan. The new constitution of 
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1973 was adopted by the National Assembly in August 1973. Initially, under 1973 
constitution ruling elite seemed to adopt the approach of sharing of power to 
accommodate the different forces. However the dismissal of NAP-JUI first proved 
otherwise. The NAP-JUI’s demand for provincial autonomy was perceived by the rulers 
as an endeavor to dismantle the federation. Similarly the strong central control over 
provinces, threat of cultural domination, and denial of democratic rights to all the 
federating units contributed to the ethnic malaise in Pakistan during 1970s. The NWFP 
government resigned in protest which put serious strains on the administrative structure 
and reflected the intensity of ethnic issues in Pakistan. Absence of the participatory 
political culture, over-centralization and un-equitable distribution of resources among 
provinces made the task of national integration even more formidable. The political 
system failed to provide for fair distribution of political and economic power among 
different ethnic groups. 

Smaller Provinces demanded for more autonomy to deal with their problems. 
Economic disparities and underdevelopment have been the major factor in the rise of 
ethnic aspirations in the smaller federating units, NFWP and Baluchistan.However, the 
demand for economic and provincial autonomy by various forces in Sindh , NWFP and 
Baluchistan (the nationalist leaders) were perceived as anti-state. 

The efforts to assimilate the minority groups without realizing their identities and 
retaining the domination of one over the others proved futile and produced negative 
results. The Punjab has always been dominating voice in the decision-making process 
due to its pre-ponderant position in the state structure. Punjabis along with the Urdu- 


speaking Mohajirs were in the forefront for formulating policies in Pakistan. Urdu was 
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declared as the national language which was the mother tongue of the Mohajirs. It was 
also largely understood in the urban areas of Punjab. The Punjabis and Urdu-speaking 
Mohajirs got disproportionate share of political power and economic assets. It caused the 
resentment among other ethnic groups, Sindhi, Baluchi and Pukhtun. They expressed 
their feelings in the form of demands for provincial autonomy and fair share in the central 
power structure. However, the successive state policies failed to manage relations among 
diverse ethnic groups and state equatably. It caused ethnic conflicts leading towards 
political instability. The ethnic conflicts have been challenging the political stability of 
the state. The government policies to submerge regional identities in the name of national 
identity proved ineffective to overcome ethnic antagonism in the heterogeneous society 
of Pakistan. The failure of the state policies to accommodate ethnic diversities led to the 
recurring ethnic conflicts. 

The frequent military intervention obstructs the process of establishment for the 
integrative institutions. Subsequently, the accommodational behaviors could not flourish 
at the state and societal levels. The regional subsystems were not incorporated in the 
national political system intensifying ethnic confrontation in Pakistan’s plural society. 
Democratic political process based on the dispersal of powers was undermined. Moreover 
the inadequate state policies in terms of socio-economic development and modernization 
accentuated disequilibrium among the federating units. In the Pakistani context the fair 
distribution of power and resources is needed to evolve a mechanism for accommodating 
linguistic and ethnic diversity. 

Distributive justice ameliorates the ethnic conflict in its early stage. It prevents 


ethnic fragmentation and leads towards ethnic stability in the state. Therefore, socio- 
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economic justice develop feeling of satisfaction and inclusiveness among all the ethnic 
groups. It eliminates the discrepancy between their expectations and the opportunities 
given to them by the state. Infact the ethnic assertion can be attributed to the distributive 
mismanagement in the state of Pakistan. Although the 1973 constitution provides a 
conflict resolution mechanism in the form of constitutional institutions but the target of 
national integration has not been achieved so far due to the inconsistency in the political 
system. 

In this backdrop the study provides an insight into the politics of MQM that has 
deep impact on the political set up of Pakistan in general and Sindh in particular. The 
Sindh had played a significant role during the Pakistan Movement. But soon after the 
inception of Pakistan the local Sindhi people perceived themselves as marginalized in the 
state structure. The Urdu - speaking Mohajir community who settled in the urban areas of 
Sindh , occupied all the professional and business opportunities due to their better skill 
and expertise. They also dominated a considerable share in civil and military 
bureaucracy. The separation of Karachi from the rest of the country as a federal capital 
intensified the ethnic consciousness among the local Sindhis. The declaration of Urdu as 
a national language affected the indigenous Sindhis because it was the language of 
Mohajirs. Sindhi language had a long history and a rich culture. It had been the official 
language of the province throughout the colonial period. But after the independence it 
lost its significance in the name of national identity. 

In 1955 the forced implementation of “One - Unit Plan” submerged the regional 
identities of Pushtuns, Baluchis and local Sindhis in order to establish a single 


administrative unit to promote national unity. Some ethnic communities (Punjabis and the 
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Mohajirs) were not affected much because of their numerical strength in the central 
power structure and better knowledge and skill. Nevertheless, One - Unit restrained the 
capacity of the political system to respond the regional issues. The local cultures, 
languages and even the political demands from various nationalities were ignored. 
Afterwards in 1970 One - Unit was dissolved and all the provinces of West Pakistan were 
restored. But the policies of the successive governments failed to harmonize the relations 
between local Sindhis and Mohajirs in Sindh. The quota system introduced during 1970s 
gave opportunities to the native Sindhis to participate in the political process of the 
country but it increased the alienation on the part of the Mohajirs. They perceived it as a 
threat to their group interests. 

The case study highlights the phenomenon of ethnicity in the troubled province of 
Sindh. This research empirically verifies that the ethnicity is not a static phenomenon. 
No ethnic identity is absolutely vanished. It may become inactive for some time and 
resurges again becoming more significant. The socio-economic and political variables of 
ethnic forces influence the political outcomes. In Pakistan ethnic mobilization, fragile 
national allegiances and weak party structure undermined the democratic process. The 
inflexible, non-accommodative and authoritarian political systems generate ethnocentric 
identities which promote antagonistic behaviors in the society. These behaviors cause for 
the social divisiveness and violence. The ethnic identities are also politicisized by the 
military regimes to counter the democratic forces. The Zia regime exploited the Mohajir 
— Sindhi differences to counter the PPP political strength in Sindh. Consequently, the 
Mohajir nationalism became more pronounced. This gulf was more widened because of 


the neglect of rural development in the province. The military bureaucracy manipulated 
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the state —machinery to strengthen the political power of MQM in the province. 
Resultantly, MQM emerged as a sole political party representing the demands of Mohajir 
community in Pakistan. 

Mohajir ethnic consciousness emerged as the result of their declining position in 
[he state- structure. The Mohajirs began to feel themselves as deprived from their due 
share in power and resources during Bhutto period in 1970s.Before, Mohajirs were in a 
dominant position in all walks of life because of their better education. But afterwards 
ethnic awareness developed among them due to relative deprivation in terms of political 
and economic status, largely because of Bhutto’s deliberate attempts to uplift the rural 
Sindhi status in the province. It caused the feelings of frustration among the Mohajirs. 

Consequently, they consolidated themselves to form a political organization for 
articulating their demands. The ethnic consciousness solidifies the ethnic group and 
increases its capacity for political mobilization. Similarly the Mohajirs got strengthened 
and acquired political salience in the form of MQM (Mohajir Quomi Movement) to 
achieve their goals. The rise of MQM was a unique phenomenon in the political history 
of Pakistan. It was an urban-based political party in the province of Sindh representing 
the educated middle class which sought its support among the Urdu-speaking Mohajirs. 
The very emergence of MQM in 1984 was the result of the military regime’s strategy to 
counter the popularity of Pakistan Peoples Party (founded by Bhutto, who was sacked by 
General Zia ul Haq in 1978) in Sindh. Again the regime’s policy to patronize the 
particular political party (MQM) accentuated the ethnic divide in the province. The ruling 
elite did not address the underlined factors responsible for the ethnic problems in 


Pakistan. 
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But the continuing non democratic governance and political maneuvering 
intensified ethnic grievances. The relations among diverse ethnic groups also got 
strained. As this study shows that the Punjabi — Mohajir domination in the power 
structure of the state (both the groups were very strong in the past) deteriorated with the 
passage of time. Similarly the Pushtuns also got strengthened to safeguard their interests 
vis-a-vis the MQM. The successive governments failed to recognize the plural character 
of Pakistani society while formulating different policies. in Pakistan. It led to ethnic 
tensions. 

In the beginning MQM did not opt violent means to articulate their political and 
economic interests. When it got major success in 1987 local bodies elections in Sindh, it 
tried to adopt the policy of reconciliation with all other ethnic groups in the province. But 
after the elections, clashes erupted not only between Mohajirs and IJT (Islami Jamiat 
Tulba) but also with the Punjabis Pushtuns and Sindhis. These ethnic groups were not 
ready to acknowledge the Mohajirs dominance in the province. It decreased the level of 
social capital in a polarized society of Pakistan. After the 1987 local bodies elections the 
ethnic congruity could not be established in the province of Sindh. Law and order 
situation deteriorated due to the widening rift between the local Sindhis and Mohajirs 
which had the tendency of getting violent with minor incident. Besides, the 1988 national 
and provincial elections changed the power equation in Pakistan. MQM got unexpected 
victory in the elections and emerged as the country’s third largest political party. 
Although both major parties MQM and PPP entered into an alliance at the provincial and 
federal level but it did not sustain for a long time and both sides started accusing each 


other for violating the agreement. MQM got disgruntled with the PPP for not facilitating 
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them according to the “Karachi Declaration” and accused the government of betrayal. 
Conflict between both the political parties occurred over the issue of the repatriation of 
Biharis in Sindh. However the MQM - PPP coalition ended with the no-confidence move 
initiated by the MQM against Benazir Bhutto. This motion was all in vain on the part of 
the MQM but it manifested that it was quite complex for the political parties in Pakistan 
to do politics across ethnic lines. Coalition partners (PPP and MQM) could not retain the 
reciprocity to bolster each other neither at the centre nor in the province. This situation 
led the formation of another alliance between MQM and the (Combined Opposition 
Party) I (Islami Jamhori Ittehad) during 1990 elections. This coalition could not ensure 
the stability of the government due to the lack of the compatibility between the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces. 

The provincial government led by Jam Sadiq Ali was established in Sindh in the 
pursuit of balancing the ethnic and linguistic diversities but the cohesiveness among the 
conflicting forces could not be achieved. The most wrenching outcome was the terrorist 
activities of MQM which not only disturbed the law and order situation but also 
aggravated the ethnic parochialism in the province of Sindh. The political set up in the 
province had been oscillating between the extremes. On one hand the memorandums of 
understanding were signed between the political parties while on the other hand the 
military operation was launched in Sindh. The patronization of MQM (Haqigqi) by the 
army to counter MQM (Altaf) escalated the lawlessness in the province of Sindh. Army 
also got involved in their conflict which intensified the conflict. 

However, MQM boycott to the national elections held in 1993 gave a serious 


blow to the party. It did not affect the voter’s turnout. The party finally decided to 
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participate in the provincial elections and joined hands with PML (N) led by Nawaz 
Sharif against PPP. Although it seemed quite paradoxical to make an alliance with Nawaz 
Sharif PML (N), as Nawaz Sharif government launched army operation in the province. 
The crises of ethnic stability and national identity were reinforced by the praetorianism in 
politics and the formation of vested political alliances. 

Throughout the period (1993-1996), political tussle continued between Benazir 
government and the MQM (Altaf) which was in the opposition at the provincial level. 
This confrontation had crippling effects on the economic, social and cultural life in 
Sindh. In a due course of time another round of elections took place in November 1996. 
Again MQM (Altaf) entered into an alliance with PML (N) and also assured the 
government to restructure their party to eliminate criminal elements. Here the Anti 
Terrorism Act passed by the federal government became a controversial issue between 
both the parties. Nevertheless, this coalition remained subject to the brittle policies of the 
government and lasted till the Musharaf’s Martial Law in October 1999. The changing 
political scenario engendered new alliances in the politics of Pakistan. MQM was the 
only political party which supported the government’s pro-US policy in the war against 
terror. MQM propagated the Musharaf’s aphorism of Enlightened Moderation (promotion 
of liberalism and fight against extremist forces). 

MQM fully supported Musharaf’s referendum (April 2002) and became the 
coalition partner in General Elections (October 2002) along with Pakistan Muslim 
League (Q) and Mutihidda Majlis —i- Amal (MMA). Infact MQM got an opportunity to 
emerge as one of the major political parties in Pakistan. Its positive response towards the 


extension of the quota system also magnified its role in national assembly. Infact the 
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growing ethnic problems in plural societies like Pakistan can be contained, by creating 
the conditions, conducive for all the ethnic groups. As long as all the ethnic groups enjoy 
equitable share in the power structure, it not only ensures the solidarity of the state but 
also generates the sense of partnership among all the groups. But the denial of the 
democratic rights to the ethnic groups fostered the extremist elements who exploited the 
political situation to gain the vested interests. 

Similarly the dominance of one federating unit over the others should be balanced 
by territorial reorganization of provinces. A broad based viable political system 
accommodating regional aspirations is needed in order to overcome ethnic discontent and 
ensure ethnic harmony. It also postulates the rule of law and good governance. 
Consociational democratic system increases communication among diverse groups to 
placate inter-ethnic tensions. Pakistan could only resolve its ethnic problems and issues 
by establishing a system based on the principles of power sharing, decentralization, 
proportional representation to secure the rights of minority ethnic groups and separation 


of powers with proper checks and balances. 
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APPENDIX I 

Ethnic Diversity in Pakistan under 1998 Census 
Administrative % of Total Punjabi Sindhi Pushto Baluchi Saraiki | Urdu Speaking Others 

Unit Population 
Punjab 55.59% 1.23 0.13 1.16 0.66 17.36 4.51 0.95 
Sindh 22.97% 6.99 59.73 4.19 2.11 1.00 21.05 4.93 
NWFP 13.44% 0.97 0.04 73.9 0.01 3.86 0.78 20.43 
Baluchistan 4.99% 2252 5.58 29.64 54.76 2.42 0.97 4.11 
FATA 2.40% 0.23 0.01 99.1 0.04 0 0.18 0.45 





Source: Population Census Organization, Statistic Division. (2000). Government of Pakistan: Author. 
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APPENDIX II 


Frequency of Common Languages Spoken as Mother Tongue in Pakistan (Percentage of Population) 











East West 
Pakistan Pakistan 
bansiapes 1951 1961 1951 1961 
Bengali 98.16 98.42 0.02 0.11 
Punjabi 0.02 0.02 67.08 66.39 
Pushto 0 0.01 8.16 8.47 
Sindhi 0.01 0.01 12.85 12.59 
Urdu 0.64 0.61 7.05 159 
English 0.01 0.01 0.03 0.04 
Baluchi 0 0 3.04 2.49 





Source: Humayun, S. (1995). Sheikh Mujib’s 6 — point formula — an analytical study of the breakup of Pakistan. Karachi: Royal Book Company. 
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East-West Representation in the Military Office Class of Pakistan, 1955-56 
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Services East Pakistan West Pakistan 
Army 14 894 
Navy 7 593 
Air Force 60 640 





Source: Adeney, K. (2007). Federalism and ethnic conflict regulation in India and Pakistan. USA: Praeger Publisher. 
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Number of Civil Service Officers on Influential Positions 1965-70 
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Urdu 
Year West Speaking from East Others Positions Held 
Pakistan (Indian Provinces) Pakistan 

1. 1965 9 Punjab 4 0 1 Foreign affairs; agriculture and works; 
cabinet; establishment division; home 
and Kashmir; economic affairs; 
communications; industries and natural 
resources; defense; secretary to 
president; finance; investment promotion 
bureau; Wapda; information and 
broadcasting. 

oa 1966 9 Punjab 3 0 1 


Foreign affairs; agriculture and works; 
defense; home and Kashmir; economic 
affairs; communications; secretary to 
president; cabinet; industries and natural 
resources; finance; investment 
promotion; Wapda; information and 
broadcasting. 


(continued) 


Number of Civil Service Officers on Influential Positions 1965-70 (continued) 
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Urdu 
Year West Speaking from East Others Positions Held 
Pakistan (Indian Provinces) Pakistan 
Ss 1967 8 Punjab 3 0 0 Secretary to president; 

1 Frontier Communications; cabinet; Foreign 
affairs; industries and natural resources; 
deputy chairman; planning 
commission; agriculture and works; 
economic affairs; investment 
promotion; planning division; finance; 
information and broadcasting. 

4. 1968 7 Punjab 2 0 0 Foreign affairs; agriculture and works; 

1 Frontier deputy chairman; planning 


commission; cabinet; 

industries and natural resources; 
planning division; finance; home and 
Kashmir; information and broadcasting; 


economic affairs; defense; 


(continued) 


Number of Civil Service Officers on Influential Positions 1965-70 (continued) 
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Urdu 
Year West Speaking from Positions Held 
Pakistan (Indian 
Provinces) 
5. 1969 7 Punjab 2, Foreign affairs; agriculture and works; 
aoe deputy chairman; planning commission; 
cabinet; economic affairs; industries and 
natural resources; planning division; 
finance; communications; 
information and broadcasting; 
6. 1970 5 Punjab 0 Chairman and managing director, Steel 


1 Frontier 


1 Sind 


Mills Corporation; deputy chairman; 
planning commission; defense; cabinet; 
planning division; industries and natural 
resources; finance; communications; 


agriculture and works; 





Source: Saeed, K.B. (1980). Politics in Pakistan (the nature and direction of change). USA: Praeger Publisher. 
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APPENDIX V 
Central Expenditures: Region Wise 1947-55 
Nature of Expenditure West Wing East Wing 
Financial Assistance 10,000 1,260 
Capital Expenditure 2,100 620 
Grants -in- Aid 540 180 
Educational Grants 1,530 240 
Foreign Aid Allocated 730 150 
Defence Expenditures 4,650 100 
Total 19,550 2,550 





Source: Lambert, R.D. (1959). “Factors in Bengali regionalism in Pakistan” Far East Survey, 28 (4), 49-58. 
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Representation of East & West Pakistan in Each Cabinet 
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Prime Minister’s Cabinet 


Total Numbers of Number of West 


Number of Bengalis 


Percentage of Bengali 





Ministers / Pakistanis Representation 
Ministers of State / 
Deputy Ministers (at 
one time) 
1. Liagat Ali Khan 19 * 13 6 31.2% 
(15 Aug 1947 — 16 Oct 1951) 
2. Khawaja Nazimuddin 15 9 6 40% 
(19 Oct 1951 — 17 April 1953 
3. Muhammad Ali Bogra 
(17 April 1953 — 24 Oct 1954) om % > oe 
4. Reconstituted Cabinet 16 9 7 44% 
(24 Oct 1954 — 11 Aug 1955) 
5.Ch. Muhammad Ali 17 10 7 41% 
(11 Aug 1955 — 12 Sep 1956) 
6. Suhrawardy 14 6 8 57% 
(12 Sep 1956 — 18 Oct 1957) 
7. LI. Chundrigar 
(18 Oct 1957 — 16 Dec 1957) 16 z aA 
“Three Deputy Minister afterwards became Ministers and Ministers of State in the same Cabinet. The total also includes the Prime Minister. (continued) 


Representation of East & West Pakistan in Each Cabinet (continued) 
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Prime Minister’s Cabinet Total Numbers of Number of West Number of Bengalis Percentage of Bengali 
Ministers / Ministers Pakistanis Representation 
of State / Deputy 
Ministers (at one 
time) 

8. Noon’s Cabinet 27 13 12 44.5% 

(16 Dec 1957 — 7 Oct 1958) 
9. Ayub Khan 1* Cabinet 15 12 3 25% 
(28 Oct 1958 — 17 Feb 1960) 
10. Ayub Khan 2" Cabinet 16 11 > 26% 
(17 Feb 1960 — 8 June 1962) 
11. Ayub Khan 3" Cabinet 17 9 8 47% 
(28 June 1962 — 23 Mar 1965) 
12. Ayub Khan 4" Cabinet 
(23 Mar 1965 — 25 Mar 1969) 17 MS : 227 
13. Yahya Khan il 6 5 45.4% 


(04 Aug 1969 - 22 Feb 1971)" 


Source: Mahmood, S. (1993). Pakistan divided: study of the factors and forces leading to the leadership of Pakistan 1971. Lahore: Jang Publishers. 


* The Cabinet was dissolved on 22" February 1971 but Advisers continued till 20" December 1971. 
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APPENDIX VII 

THE TEXT OF THE SIX POINT FORMULA AS ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED AND 

SUBSEQUENTLY AMENDED IN THE AWAMI LEAGUE'S MANIFESTO 

Point No. 1 

Original: The Constitution should provide for a Federation of Pakistan in its true sense 
on the basis of the Lahore Resolution, and Parliamentary form of Government 
with supremacy of Legislature directly elected on the basis of universal adult 
franchise. 

Amended: The character of the government shall be federal and parliamentary, in which 
the election to the federal legislature and to the legislatures of the federating 
units shall be direct and on the basis of universal adult franchise. The 
representation in the federal legislature shall be on the basis of population. 

Point No. 2 

Original: Federal government shall deal with only two subjects, viz. Defence and 
Foreign Affairs, and all other residuary subjects shall vest in the federating 
states. 

Amended: The federal government shall be responsible only for defence and foreign 
affairs and, subject to the conditions provided in Point No.3 below, currency. 

Point No. 3 

Original: (A) Two separate but freely convertible currencies for two wings may be 

introduced, or 
(B) One currency for the whole country may be maintained. In this case 


effective constitutional provisions are to be made to stop flight of capital 


Amended: 


Point No. 4 


Original: 


Amended: 
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from East to West Pakistan. Separate Banking Reserve is to be made and 
separate fiscal and monetary policy to be adopted for East Pakistan. 

There shall be two separate currencies mutually or freely convertible in 
each wing for each region, or in the alternative a single currency, subject to 
the establishment of a federal reserves system in which there will be 
regional Federal Reserve Banks which shall devise measures to prevent the 


transfer of resources and flight of capital from one region to another. 


The power of taxation and revenue collection shall vest in the federating 
units and that the Federal Centre will have no such power. The Federation 
will have a share in the state taxes for meeting their required expenditure. 
The Consolidated Federal Fund shall come out of a levy of certain 
percentage of all state taxes. 

Fiscal policy shall be the responsibility of the federating units. The federal 
government shall be provided with requisite revenue resources for meeting 
the requirements of defence and foreign affairs, which revenue resources 
would be automatically appropriable by the federal government in the 
manner provided and on the basis of the ratio to be determined by the 
procedure laid down in the Constitution. Such constitutional provisions 
would ensure that the federal government's revenue requirements are met 
consistently with the objective of ensuring control over the fiscal policy by 


the governments of the federating units. 
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Point No. 5 

Original: (1) There shall be two separate accounts for foreign exchange earnings of the 
two wings. 

(2) Earnings of East Pakistan shall be under the control of East Pakistan 
Government and that of West Pakistan under the control of West Pakistan 
Government. 

(3) Foreign exchange requirement of the Federal Government shall be met by 
the two wings either equally or in a ratio to be fixed. 

(4) Indigenous products shall move free of duty between, two wings. 

(5) The Constitution shall empower the unit Governments to establish trade 
and commercial relations with, set up trade missions in and enter into 
agreements with, foreign countries. 

Amended: Constitutional provisions shall be made to enable separate accounts to be 
maintained of the foreign exchange earnings of each of the federating 
units, under the control of the respective governments of the federating 
units. The foreign exchange requirements of the federal government shall 
be met by the governments of the federating units on the basis of a ratio to 
be determined in accordance with the procedure laid down in the 
Constitution. The Regional Governments shall have power under the 
Constitution to negotiate foreign trade and aid within the framework of the 
foreign policy of the country, which shall be the responsibility of the 


federal government. 
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Point No. 6 

Original: The setting up of a militia or a para-military force for East Pakistan. 

Amended: The governments of the federating units shall be empowered to maintain a 
militia or para-military force in order to contribute effectively towards 


national security. 
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Appendix VIII 
The Legal Framework Order, 1970 President's Order No.2 of 1970 
1. Short Title and Commencement: 
(i) This order may be called the Legal Framework Order 1970. 
(ii) It shall come into force on such date as the President may, by notification in the 
official Gazette, appoint in this behalf. 
2. Order to Override Other Laws: 
This order shall have effect notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in the 
Provisional Constitution Order, the Constitution of 1962 to the Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan or any other law for the time being in force. 
3. Definitions: 
(1) In this Order, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context: 
(i) "Assembly" means the National Assembly of Pakistan or a Provincial Assembly 
for a Province provided for in this Order; 
(ii) Commission" means the Election Commission constituted under 
Article 8; 
(iii) "Commission" means the Chief Election Commissioners appointed 
or deemed to be appointed under the Electoral Rolls Order, 1969 
(P. O. No.6 of 1969); 
(iv) "Electoral Roll" means the electoral roll prepared under the 
Electoral Rolls Order, 1969 (P. O. No. 6 of 1969); 
(v) Member" means Member of an Assembly; 


(vi) "Speaker" means the Speaker of the National Assembly; and 
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(vii) "Centrally Administered Tribal Areas" has the same meaning as in 
the Province of 'West Pakistan (Dissolution) Order, 1970. 
(2) In relation to the territories included at the commencement of this Order. in the 
Province of West Pakistan references to a Province' and a Provincial Assembly 
Shall be construed as references respectively to a new Province provided for in the 


Province of West Pakistan (Dissolution) Order, 1970, and the Provincial Assembly 


for such Province. 
4. Composition of the National Assembly: 

(i) There shall be a National Assembly of Pakistan consisting of three hundred and 
thirteen numbers of whom three hundred shall be elected to fill general seats and 
thirteen to fill seats reserved for women. 

(1i)In conformity with the population figures appearing in the Census of 1961, the 
number of seats in the National Assembly shall be distributed amongst the 

Provinces and the Centrally Administered Tribal Areas, as set out in Schedule I. 

(i11)Clause (1) shall not be construed as preventing a woman from 
being elected to a general seat. 


5. Composition of the Provincial Assemblies: 


(1) There all is a Provincial Assembly for each Province consisting of the number of 
members elected to fill general seats and to fill seats reserved for women, as set out 
in Schedule II in relation to such Province. 

(i1)Clause (I) shall not be construed as preventing a woman from being elected to a 
general seat. 


6. Principles of Election: 
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(i) Except as provided in clause (2)'the members shall be elected to the general seats 
from territorial constituencies by direct election on the basis of adult’ franchise in 
accordance with law. 

(11)The President may, by regulation, make separate provision for 
election of members from the Centrally Administered Tribal Areas. 

(ii1)As soon as practicable after the general elections of members of the 
National Assembly, the members from a Province for the seats reserved for women 


in that 'Assembly shall be elected by persons elected to the general seats from that 


Province in accordance with law. 
(iv)The members for the seats the seats reserved for women in a 
Provincial Assembly shall be elected by persons elected to the 
general seats in that Assembly in accordance with law. 
7. Casual Vacancy: 
Where a seat in the National Assembly has become vacant, an election to fill the 
vacancy shall be held within three weeks from the occurrence of the vacancy. 
8. Election Commission for Conduct of Elections: 
For the purposes of election of the members of an Assembly and matters connected 
therewith, the President shall constitute an Election Commission consisting of the 
following members, namely: 
(1) The Commissioner, who shall be the Chairman of the Commission; 
(2) Two other members, each being a person who is a permanent Judge of a High Court. 
9. Qualifications and Disqualifications for Being a Member: 


(1) A person shall, subject to the provisions of clause (2) be qualified to be elected as, an 
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and to be, a member if: 
(a) He is a citizen of Pakistan; 
(b) He has attained the age of twenty five years; and 
(c) His name appears on the electoral roll for any constituency in the Province or 
Centrally Administered Tribal Areas from which he seeks election. 
(2) A person shall be disqualified from being elected as, and from being, a member if: 
(a) he is of unsound mind and stands so declared by a competent court; or 
(b) he is an un-discharged insolvent, unless a period of ten years has elapsed since his 
being adjudged as insolvent; or 

(c) he has been, on conviction for any offence, sentenced to transportation for any term 
or to imprisonment for a term of not less than two years, unless a period of five years, 
or such less period as the President may allow in any particular case, has elapsed 
since his release; or 

(d) he has been a member of the President's Council of Ministers at any time following 
the Ist August, 1969, unless a period of two years, or such less period as the President 
may allow in any particular case, has elapsed since he ceased to be a Minister; or 

(e) he holds any office in the service of Pakistan other than an office which is not a whole 
time office remunerated either by salary or by fee; or 

(f) he has been dismissed for misconduct from the service of Pakistan, unless a period of 
five years, or such less period as the President may allow in any particular case, has 
elapsed since his dismissal; or 

(g) such person is the spouse of a person in the service of Pakistan; or 


(h) he whether himself or by any person or body of persons in trust for him or for his 
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benefit or on his account or as a member of a Hindu undivided family, has any share 
or interest in a contract, not being a contract between a co-operative society and 
Government, for the supply of goods to or for the execution of any contract or the 
performance of any services undertaken by, Government; Provided that the 
disqualification under sub-clause (h) shall not apply to a person: 

(i) Where the share or interest in the contract devolves on him by inheritance or 
succession or as a legatee, executor or administrator, until the expiration of six 
months after it has so devolved on him or such longer period as the President may be, 
in any particular case, allow; or 

(ii) where the contract has been entered into by or on behalf of a public company as 
defined in the Companies Act, 1913 (VII of 1913), of which he is a share holder but 
is neither a director holding an office of profit under the company nor a managing 
agent; or 

(iii) where he is a member of a Hindu undivided family and the contract has been entered 
into by any other member of that family in the course of carrying on a separate 
business in which he has no share or interest. 

(3) For the avoidance of doubt, it is hereby declared that a Judge of the Supreme Court 
or a High Court, the Comptroller and Auditor General of Pakistan, the Attorney 
General of Pakistan and an Advocate General of a Province are persons holding 
offices in the service of Pakistan. 

(4) If any question arises whether a member has, after his election, become subject to any 


disqualification, the Commissioner shall place the question before the Election 
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Commission and if the opinion of the Commission be that the member has become so 
subject, his seat shall become vacant. 

10. Bar Against Candidature in Certain Cases: 

(1) No person shall at the same time be a member of more than one Assembly or a 
member of the same Assembly for more than one constituency. 

(2) Nothing in clause (1) shall prevent a person from being at the; same time a candidate 
for election from two or more constituencies; but if a person has been elected as a 
member for two or more constituencies and does not, within fifteen days of the 
notification of his election by the constituency by which he has been elected last, 
make a declaration in writing under his hand addressed to the Commissioner 
specifying the constituency which he wishes to represent, all his seats shall become 
vacant, but so long as he is a member for two or more constituencies he shall not sit 
or vote in an Assembly. 

11. Resignation, etc.: 

(1) A member may resign his seat by notice in writing under his hand addressed to the 
Speaker. 

(2) If a member is absent from the Assembly without leave of the Speaker for fifteen 
consecutive sitting days, his seat shall become vacant. 

(3) If a member fails to take and subscribe an oath in accordance with Article 12, within a 
period of seven days from the date of the first meeting of the Assembly after his 
election, his seat shall become vacant: 

Provided that the Speaker or, if the Speaker has not been elected, the Commissioner, 


may, before the expiration of the said period, for good cause shown, extend the 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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period. 


Oath of Members of Assembly: 

A person elected as a member of an Assembly shall, before entering upon the office, 
take and subscribe, before a person presiding at a meeting of the Assembly, an oath or 
affirmation in the following form, namely: 

i Aare ae , do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
Pakistan and that I will discharge the duties upon which I am about to enter honestly, 
to the best of my ability, faithfully in accordance with the provisions of the Legal 
Framework Order, 1970, the Law and Rules of the Assembly set out in that Order, 
and always in the interest of the solidarity, integrity, well being and prosperity of 
Pakistan.” 

Date of Polling: 

Polling for election to the National Assembly shall commence on the 5h October, 
1970, and polling for election to the Provisional Assemblies shall commence on the 
date not later than the 22" October, 1970. 


Summoning of National Assembly, etc.: 


(1) After the close of the general election of members of the National Assembly, the 


President shall, for the purpose of framing a Constitution for Pakistan, summon the 
National Assembly to meet on such day and at such time and place as he may think 
fit; and the National Assembly so summoned shall stand constituted on the day of its 


meeting: 
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Provided that nothing in this clause shall be construed as preventing the President 
from summoning the National Assembly on the ground that all the seats of the 
members have not been filled. 

(2) After meeting as convened under clause (1), the National Assembly shall meet at such 
times and places as the Speaker may decide. 

(3) The National Assembly shall, subject to reasonable adjournments, meet from day to 

day to transact its business. 

15. Right of Address, etc., of President: 

The President may address the National Assembly and send a message or messages to 
the Assembly. 

16. Speaker and Deputy Speaker: 

(1) The National Assembly shall, as soon as may be, elect two of its members to be 
respectively the Speaker and Deputy Speaker thereof and shall, so often as the office 
of Speaker or Deputy Speaker becomes vacant, elect another member to be the 
Speaker, or, as the case may be, Deputy Speaker. 

(2) Until the Speaker and Deputy Speaker are elected, the Commissioner shall preside at 
the meetings, of the National Assembly and perform the functions of Speaker. 

(3) Where the office of the Speaker is vacant, the Deputy speaker, or , if the office of the 
Deputy Speaker is, also vacant, the Commissioner shall perform the functions of 
Speaker. 

(4) During the absence of the Speaker from any meeting of the National Assembly, the 


Deputy Speaker or, if the Deputy Speaker is also absent, such member as may be 
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determined by the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly shall perform the functions of 
Speaker. 

(5) A member holding office as Speaker or Deputy Speaker shall cease to hold that 

office: 

(i) If he ceases to be a member of National Assembly; 

(ii) If he resigns his office by writing under his hand addressed to the President; or 

(ii1)if a resolution expressing want of confidence in him is moved in the Assembly 
after not less than fourteen days' notice of the intention to move it and passed by 
the votes of not less than two-thirds of the total number of members of the 
National Assembly. 

17. Quorum and Rules of Procedure: 

(1) If, at any time during a meeting of the National Assembly, the attention of the person 
presiding at the meeting is drawn to the fact that the number of persons present is 
less, than one hundred, the person presiding shall either suspend the meeting until the 
number of members present is not less than one hundred or adjourn the meeting. 

(2) The procedure of the National Assembly shall be regulated by the rules of procedure 
set out in Schedule III; in particular the National Assembly shall decide how a 
decision relating to the Constitution Bill is to be taken. 

(3) The National Assembly may act notwithstanding any vacancy in the seat of a member 
and no proceedings in the Assembly shall be invalid by reason that some members 
whose election is subsequently held to have been void or who, after election, had 
incurred a’ disqualification for membership voted or otherwise took part in the 


proceedings. 
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18. Privileges, etc., of the National Assembly: 

(1) The validity of any proceedings in the National Assembly shall not be called in 
question in any court. 

(2) A member or a person entitled to speak in the National Assembly shall not be liable 
to' any proceedings in any court in respect of anything said or any vote given by him 
in the Assembly or in any committee thereof. 

(3) The exercise by an officer of the National Assembly of the powers vested in him for 
regulation of procedure, the conduct of business or the maintenance of order, in or in 
relation to any proceeding in the Assembly shall not be subject to the jurisdiction of 
any court. 

(4) A person shall not be liable to any proceedings in any court in respect of the 
publication by, or the authority of, the National Assembly of any report, paper, vote 
or proceedings. 

(5) No process issued by a court or other authority shall, except with the leave of the 
Speaker, be served or executed within the precincts of the place where a meeting of 
the National Assembly or of any Committee thereof is being held. 

19. Allowances and Privileges of Member: 

The Speaker, the Deputy Speaker and the other members shall be entitled to such 
allowances and privileges as the President may, by order, prescribe. 

20. Fundamental Principles of the Constitution: 

The Constitution shall be so framed as to embody the following fundamental 


principles: 
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(1) Pakistan shall be a Federal Republic to be known as the Islamic Republic of Pakistan 
in which the Provinces and other territories which are now and may hereinafter be 
included in Pakistan shall be so united in a Federation that the independence, the 
territorial integrity and the national solidarity of Pakistan are ensured and that the 
unity of the Federation is not in any manner impaired. 

(2) (a) Islamic Ideology which is the basis for the creation of Pakistan shall 

be preserved; and 
(b) the Head of the State shall be a Muslim. 

(3)(a) Adherence to fundamental principles of democracy shall be ensured by providing 
direct and free periodical elections to the Federal and the Provincial legislatures on 
the basis of population and adult franchise; 

(b) the Fundamental Rights of the citizens shall be laid down and guaranteed; 
(c) the independence of the judiciary in the matter of dispensation of justice and 
enforcement of the fundamental rights shall be secured. 

(4) All powers including legislative, administrative and financial shall be so distributed 
between the Federal Government and the Provinces that the Provinces shall have 
maximum autonomy, that is to say maximum legislative, administrative and 
financial powers but the Federal Government shall also have adequate powers 
including legislative, administrative and financial powers, to discharge its 
responsibilities in relation to external and internal affairs and to preserve the 
independence and territorial integrity of the country. 


(5) — It shall be ensured that: 
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(a) the people of all areas in Pakistan shall be enabled to participate fully in all forms 
of national activities; and 

(b)within a specified period, economic and all Other disparities between the Provinces 
and between different areas in a Province are removed by the adoption of statutory 
and other measures. 

21. Preamble of the Constitution: 

The Constitution shall contain, in its preamble, an affirmation that: 

(1) the Muslims of Pakistan shall be enabled, individually and collectively, to order their 
lives in accordance with the teachings of Islam as set out in the Holy Quran and 
Sunnah; and 

(2) the minorities shall be enabled to profess and practice their religions freely and to 
enjoy all rights, privileges and protection due to them as citizens of Pakistan. 

22. Directive Principles: 

The Constitution shall set out directive principles of State Policy by which the State 
shall be guided in the matter of: 

(1) promoting Islamic way of life; 

(2) observance of Islamic moral standards; 

(3) providing facilities for the teaching of Holy Quran and Islamiat to the Muslims of 

Pakistan; and 

(4) enjoining that no law repugnant to the teachings and requirements of Islam, as set 

out in the Holy Quran and Sunnah, is made. 

23. National and Provincial Assemblies to be the First Legislatures: 


(1) the National Assembly, constituted under this order, shall: 
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(a) be the first legislature of the Federation for the full term if the legislature of the 
Federation consists of one House ; and 

(b) be the first lower House of the legislature of the Federation for the full term if the 
legislature of the Federation consists of two Houses. 

(2) The Provincial Assemblies elected in accordance with this Order shall be the first 
legislatures of the respective Provinces for the full term. 

24. Time for Framing the Constitution: 

The National Assembly shall frame the Constitution in the form of a Bill to be called 
the Constitution Bill within a period of one hundred and twenty days from the date 
of its first meeting and on its failure to do so shall stand dissolved. 

25. Authentication of the Constitution: 

The Constitution Bill, as passed by the National Assembly, shall be presented to the 
President for authentication. The National Assembly shall stand dissolved in the 
event that authentication is refused. 

26. Purpose for which Assembly may meet: 

(1) Save as provided in this Order for the purpose of framing a Constitution for Pakistan, 
the National Assembly shall not meet in that capacity until the Constitution Bill 
passed by that Assembly and authenticated by the President, has come into force. 

(2) A Provincial Assembly shall not be summoned to meet until after the Constitution 
Bill passed by the National Assembly has been authenticated by the President, and 
has come into force. 


27. Interpretation and Amendment of Order, etc.: 
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(1) Any question or doubt as to the interpretation of any provision of this Order shall be 
resolved by a decision of the President, and such decision shall be final and not 
liable to be questioned in any Court. 

(2) The President and not the National Assembly shall have the power to make any 
amendment in this Order. 

SCHEDULE I 

[Art. 4 (2)] 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF PAKISTAN 


General Women 


East Pakistan 162 7 

Punjab 82 3 

Sindh 27 1 

Baluchistan 4 it 
North West Frontier Province 18 1 
Centrally Administered Tribal Area 7 - 
Total 300 13 
SCHEDULE II 

[Art. 5 (1)] 

PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLIES 


General Women 
East Pakistan 300 10 
Punjab 180 4 


Sindh 60 2 
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Baluchistan 20 1 


North West Frontier Province 40 2 


Pakistan National Assembly Elections 1970 


Appendix IX 
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West East 
Party Name Punjab Sindh ©NWFP__ Balochistan Pakistan Pakistan __ Total 
: Awami League (AL) 0 0 0 0 0 160 160 
: Pakistan Peoples Party (PPP) 62 18 1 0 81 0 81 
: Pakistan Muslim League Qayum Group 1 1 | 0 9 0 9 
(PMLQ) 
i Pakistan Muslim League (Council) 7 0 0 0 0 0 I 
2 Markazi Jamiat -e-Ulama Pakistan (MJUP) 4 3 0 0 7 0 7 
° National Awami Party (NAP) 0 0 SS) 3 6 0 6 
Wali Khan Group 
a Jamat-e-Islami (JT) 1 2 1 0 4 0 4 
5 Pakistan Muslim League (Convention) 2 0 0 0 2 0 2 
Pakistan Democratic Party (PDP) 0 0 0 0 0 1 it 
0 Independents 5 é 7 0 15 ih 16 
Total 82 27 19 3 124 162 293 





Source: Chaudhry, G.W. (1974). The last days of united Pakistan 1971. London: C. Hurst and Company Publishers. 
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Appendix X 
Pakistan Provincial Assembly Elections, 1970 
Party Name Punjab Sindh NWFP Balochistan West East Total 
Pakistan Pakistan 
1 Awami League (AL) 0 0 0 0 0 288 288 
7 Pakistan Peoples Party (PPP) 113 28 3 0 144 0 144 
3 Pakistan Muslim League Qayum Group 6 5 10 S| 24 0 24 
(PMLQ) 
4 Pakistan Muslim League (Council) 15 4 1 0 20 0 20 
5 Jamiat Ulama -e- Islam (JUD 2 0 4 2 8 0 8 
Markazi Jamiat -e-Ulama Pakistan 
6 (MJUP) 4 7 0 0 11 0 11 
4 National Awami Party (NAP) 0 0 13 8 oN 1 22 
Wali Khan Group 
8 Jamat-e-Islami (JI) 1 1 1 0 3 1 4 
9 Pakistan Muslim League (Convention) 6 0 2 0 8 0 8 
10 Pakistan Democratic Party (PDP) 4 0 0 0 4 2 6 
Ul Others 1 1 0 2 4 1 5 
2 Independents 28 14 6 5 53 7 60 
Total 180 60 40 20 300 300 600 





Source: Chaudhry, G.W. (1974). The last days of united Pakistan 1971. London: C. Hurst and Company Publishers. 
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APPENDIX XI 
Comparison of Per Capita Income among Provinces 1976 
Punjab Sind NWFP Baluchistan 
R.s 797 R.s 788 R.s 602 R.s 541 
Source: Burki, S.J (1980). State and society in Pakistan. London: Macmillan Publisher. 











APPENDIX XII 
S.No. Language 1951 1961 1981 1998 
Census Census Census Census 
ik Punjabi* 67.08% 66.39% 48.17% 44.15% 
2 Seraiki* 9.54% 10.53% 
Source: Wikipedia.org. Languages of Pakistan. Retrieved 10 April, 2012, from 


http://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/Languages_of_Pakistan 
* Seraiki was included with Punjabi in the 1951 and 1961 censuses 


APPENDIX XIII 


Unfair Distribution of Resources within Punjab 





Percent Allocation to 11 


Percent Population of 11 





Year Districts Districts 
of Southern Punjab to total of Punjab 
2003-04 Zan 19 31.16 
2004-05 277 31.22 
2005-06 18.714 31.28 
2006-07 17.760 31.34 
2007-08 14.693 31.4 
2008-09 16.063 31.46 
2009-10 24.349 31552 
2010-11 29.021 31.57 
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Source: Shafique, D. M. S. New Provinces in Punjab: Division and Devolution? Retrieved 10-04-2012, 


2012, from http://apnaorg.com/articles/punjab-division-1/ 
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APPENDIX XIV 





Source: Ahmad, S. Boundaries Of Seraiki Province. Retrieved 14 April, 2012, from 
http://www.wasaib.com/english-article/boundaries-of-seraiki-province.html 


APPENDIX XV 


Sindh’s population by religion and district 
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District Hindus Muslims 
Karachi 162,111 465,785 
Hyderabad 198,684 460,920 
Nawabshah 115,899 377,746 
Larkana 113,040 577,899 
Sukkur 177,467 440,148 
Thar Parkar 218,850 245,964 
Upper Sindh Frontier 29,174 262,338 





Source: Jones, A.K. (2002). Politics in Sindh, 1907-1940. USA: Oxford University Press. 


APPENDIX XVI 


1947-48: Two way transfer of population in West Pakistan 








Province Incomers Outgoers 
West Punjab 6,386,000 3,808,000 
Sindh 767,000 943,000 
Balochistan - 66,000 
NWFP 20,000 26,000 





Source: Waseem, M. (1994). Politics and the State in Pakistan (2 ed. ). Islamabad: National Institute of 


Historical and Cultural Research. 
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APPENDIX XVII 


Population of Urdu Speaking Mohajirs in five large cities of Sindh 








Mohajirs 
City Total (Urdu Speaking) (%) 
Hyderabad 241,801 159,805 66% 
Sukkur 77,026 41,791 54% 
Mirpur Khas 40,412 27,649 68% 
Nawab Shah 32,201 18,742 55% 
Larkana 33,247 11,767 35% 





Source: Population Census Organization, Statistic Division. (1951). Government of Pakistan: Author. 
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Settlement of Indian Refugees in Karachi 








Place Refugees 
North 217649 
East 19874 
South 11107 
West 119158 
Central 49579 
North West 197560 





Source: Population Census Organization, Statistic Division. (1951). Government of Pakistan: Author. 
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APPENDIX XIX 
Ethnic percentage in Sind 1998 
Total Rural Urban 

Mohajirs 21.05% 1.62% 41.48% 
Punjabis 6.99% 2.68% 11.52% 
Sindhis 59.73% 92.02% 25.79% 
Pushtuns 4.19% 0.61% 7.96% 
Baluchis 2.11% 1.50% 2.74% 
Saraiki 1.00% 0.32% 1.71% 
Others 4.93% 1.25% 8.80% 





Source: Pakistan, G.O. (1998). Population Census Organization, Pakistan. Retrieved 22 August, 2011, 
from http://www.census.gov.pk/MotherTongue.htm 
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Increase in Urdu-speaking Mohajirs labour force in manufacturing industry in Karachi 








Year Ratio of Increase 
1950 14% 
1961 29% 





Source: Hussain, A. (1979). Elite Politics in an Ideological State The Case of Pakistan. Folkstone: 
Dawson. 
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Ethnic origins of the top military elites 1959 
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Number Percent 
Pushtuns 19 39.6 
Punjabis Ly 35.4 
Mohajirs 11 23.0 
Bengalis 1 2.0 
Sindhis 0 0 
Balochis 0 0 
Total 48 100 





Source: Soomro, I. A. (1998). Ethnicity and political development in Sindh, 1947-77. Unpublished 
master’s thesis, Quaid-i-Azam University, Islamabad, Pakistan. 


APPENDIX XXII 


Ethnic origins of top civilian bureaucrats (Class 1 Officers) 1973 











Number Percent 

Punjabis 1727 48.89 
Mohajirs 1070 30.29 
Others 349 9:95 
Pushtuns 287 8.12 
Sindhis 90 a 
Balochis 9 0.25 
Total 3532 100 





Source: Soomro, I. A. (1998). Ethnicity and political development in Sindh, 1947-77. Unpublished 
master’s thesis, Quaid-i-Azam University, Islamabad, Pakistan. 


APPENDIX XXIII 


Refugees among the successful CSS candidates 
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Area Locals Refugees 
East Bengal 16 14 
Punjab 8 11 
NWFP 2 2 

Sindh 1 5 

Karachi 0 6 

Total 27 38 





Source: Waseem, M. (2007). Politics and the state in Pakistan. Islamabad: National Institute of 


Historical and Cultural Research. 


Financial Position of the Provincial Government 1947-55 


APPENDIX XXIV 
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(In Million Rupees) 
Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual 

Province 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 
East Bengal 
Gross 
Revenue O71 2% 168.6 144.2 176.0 201.1 196.4 224.2 246.4 
Gross 
Expenditure 88.4* 160.0 171.0 182.4 222.6 247.2 261.5 284.5 
Deficit (-) 
Surplus (+) 8.8* 8.6 -26.8 -6.4 -21.5 -50.8 -37.3 -38.1 
Punjab 
Gross 
Revenue 65.5* 172.1 195.0 221.8 259.1 216.0 256.4 276.1 
Gross 
Expenditure 108.8* 194.3 183.1 205.0 228.9 261.7 254.8 250.1 
Deficit (-) 
Surplus (+) -43.1* =222 11.9 16.8 30.6 -45.7 1.6 26.0 
*For the period 15" August to 31% March, 1948 Only. (continued) 


Financial Position of the Provincial Government 1947-55 (continued) 
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(In Million Rupees) 
Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual 

Province 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 
Sindh 
Gross 
Revenue 82.3 76.2 71.9 83.0 95.3 97.6 102.5 92.8 
Gross 
Expenditure 95:2. 82.5 80.8 83.3 106.9 103.1 84.6 102.6 
Deficit (-) 
Surplus (+) -12.9 -6.3 -8.9 -0.3 -11.6 -5.4 17.9 -9.8 
NWFP 
Gross 
Revenue 33.6 32,0 33.1 42.0 47.7 56.5 66.4 63.6 
Gross 
Expenditure 36.6 34.1 37.7 44.3 49.4 53.3 65.2 66.1 
Deficit (-) 
Surplus (+) -3.0 -2.1 -4.6 -2.3 -1.7 oe. 1.2 -2.5 





Source: Ali, M. (1996). Politics of federalism in Pakistan. Karachi: Royal Book Company. 
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APPENDIX XXV 


Ethnic Groups in Sindh According to their Mother Tongue 





Urdu Punjabi Sindhi Pushto Baluchi Saraiki Others 





Sindh 21.05% 6.99% 59.73% 4.19% 2.11% 1.00% 4.93% 





Source: Pakistan, G.O. (1998). Population Census Organization, Pakistan. Retrieved 22 August, 2011, 
from http://www.census.gov.pk/MotherTongue.htm 
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APPENDIX XXVI 


The Mohajir delegates asked for: 


1. 


2 


Urdu and Sindhi both are named as the official languages of Sindh. 

Either the governor or the chief minister, half of the ministers in the provincial 
cabinet, and half of the members of the public service commission be ‘new 
Sindhi’ (meaning Mohajirs or other non-Sindhi speaking residents). 

40% of the posts in the provincial government are reserved for the new Sindhis, 
an equal number for old Sindhis, with the remaining 20% to be filled on merit. 

50 % of all higher officials in the provincial government, secretaries to the 
government, department heads, directors, be new Sindhis. 

Either the deputy commissioner or the superintendent of police in each district is a 
new Sindhi. 

The existing technical and professional colleges in the city of Karachi be reserved 
for new Sindhis. 

Karachi’s quota of jobs in the central government is merged with that of Sindh 
with the result that the more competitive Mohajirs may obtain jobs reserved for 
the native Sindhis. 

The city government of Karachi be given additional powers and functions, made 


autonomous, and placed under an elected mayor. 


The Sindhi speaking delegation demanded: 
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Sindhi should not only be the official language of Sindh but one of the national 
languages of Pakistan. 

Sindhi inscriptions should appear on currency notes and coins, office buildings, 
and street signs. 

The peoples of the four provinces of Pakistan should be recognized as four 
nations living in a confederation. 

A militia consisting only of the old Sindhis should be raised and maintained in the 
province. 

All secretaries to the government deputy secretaries, department heads, 
commissioners, deputy commissioners, superintendents, and deputy 
superintendents of police in the province should be old Sindhis. 

Land allotted to non-Sindhi military and civil officials in Sindh should be taken 
back. 

The railways, posts and telegraphs, radio, television, organizations concerned 
with the development of industry, water and power, and the civil service of 
Pakistan should be provincialized. 

Sindhi’s share of the Indus waters should be increased to the level agreed to in an 
inter provincial pact in 1945. 


No refugees from Bangladesh should be settled in the Sindh. 


APPENDIX XXVII 


1971 Quota System 
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All Pakistan Merit 
Punjab 

NWFP 

Urban Sindh 
Rural Sindh 
Baluchistan 

Azad Kashmir 


FATA 


10% 


50% 


11.5% 


7.6% 


11.4% 


3.5% 


2% 


4% 





Source: Kennedy, C.H. (1987). Bureaucracy in Pakistan. Karachi: Oxford University Press. 





APPENDIX XXVIII 
1949 Quota System 
All Pakistan Merit 20% 
East Pakistan 40% 
Punjab & Bhawalpur 23% 
Karachi 2% 
Sindh, Khairpur, NWFP, Tribal Area & Baluchistan 15% 


Azad Kashmir and Kashmir Refugees 





Source: Kennedy, C.H. (1991). The politics of ethnicity in Sindh. Asian Survey, 31 (10), 938-955. 


Ratio of Mohajirs in different professions 
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APPENDIX XXIX 





Clerical Workers 

Service Workers 

Skilled Operatives (Mainly in 
manufacturing sector). 
Managerial, Administrative & 
Professional persons. 


Unskilled 


40% 


16.8% 


21.7% 


5.5% 


15.5% 





Source: Ahmad, F. (1989). The Rise of Mohajir Separatism in Pakistan. Pakistan Progressive, 


10 (2), 39. 


APPENDIX XXX 


By 1961 the ratio of languages spoken in Pakistan 








Language Ratio 
Bengali 55.48% 
Punjabi 29.02% 

Sindhi 5.51% 
Pushto 3.7% 

Baluchi 1.09% 
Urdu 3.65% 





Source: Malik, I.H. (1977). State and Civil Society in Pakistan: Politics of Authority, Ideology and 
Ethnicity. New York: Macmillan Press. 
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APPENDIX XXXI 


Ethnic representation in federal bureaucracy (1973-86) 











Ethnic Group Number of Bureaucrats per Year 
1973 1983 1986 
All Seniors All Seniors All Seniors 

Punjabi 49.3 53.5 54.9 55.8 55.3 S77 
Pathan 10.5 7 13.4 116 12.6 12.1 
Sindhi 3.1 2.7 5.4 Sel tee 6.7 
Mohajir 30.1 335 17.4 20.2 18.2 18.3 
NA 2.6 13 3.6 34 1.4 1.5 
AJK 1.8 0.5 1.9 0.9 1.7 0.7 
Total 100 100 =100 100 =100 100 





Source: Kennedy, C.H. (1993). Managing Ethnic Conflict: The Case of Pakistan. Regional Politics and 
Policy, Spring (1), 138. 


APPENDIX XXXII 


Officers level gazetted posts (Grade 16-22) 





1974 1989 
Mohajirs 30.2% 14.8% 
Local Sindhis 4.3% 6.1% 





Source: Kennedy, C.H. (1991). The politics of ethnicity in Sindh. Asian Survey, 31 (10), 938-955. 
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APPENDIX XXXIII 
Senior Gazetted Posts 
1974 1983 
Mohajirs 46.8% 31.5% 
Sindhis 3.6% 6.8% 





Source: Kennedy, C.H. (1991). The politics of ethnicity in Sindh. Asian Survey, 31 (10), 938-955. 


APPENDIX XXXIV 
Percentage of Ethnic composition of Sindh, 1981 


Sindh Province: Population 19.029 million; 8.24 million urban 








Total Urban Rural 
Mohajir 24.1 54.4 Zo 
Sindhi 0,7 20.0 81.5 
Punjabi 10.6 14.0 8.2 
Pathan 3.6 79 0.5 
Baluch 6.0 = | 7.6 





(continued) 
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Percentage of Ethnic composition of Sindh, 1981(continued) 


Hyderabad Division: Population 7.093 million; 1.67 million urban 








Total Urban Rural 
Mohajir 12.9 49.3 2.7 
Sindhi 74.9 36.3 85.6 
Punjabi 7.9 10.2 72 
Pathan 1.0 Zo 0.6 
Baluch 3:3 1.9 3.8 





Karachi Division: Population 5.438 million; 5.20 million urban 








Total Urban Rural 
Mohajir 61.0 64.1 5.1 
Sindhi 71 3.8 67.8 
Punjabi 15.8 16.3 5.1 
Pathan 11.0 11.3 2.6 
Baluch 3,3 4.4 24.4 





Sukkur Division: Population 6.479 million; 1.3 million urban 








Total Urban Rural 
Mohajir Saf 22.1 1.6 
Sindhi 74.8 63.4 77.7 
Punjabi 9.5 10.5 92 
Pathan 0.5 12 0.3 
Baluch 9.6 29 11.3 





Source: Kennedy, C.H. (1991). The politics of ethnicity in Sindh. Asian Survey, 31 (10), 940. 
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APPENDIX XXXV 


Karachi’s Population Size (1951-1981) 








Census Year Total Population 
1951 1,137,667 
1961 2,044,044 
1972 3,606,746 
1981 5,437,984 





Source: Hasan, A. (1999). Understanding Karachi. Karachi: City Press. 
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APPENDIX XXXVI 
Charter of Resolution 


Only “real” Sindhis (Mohajir and Sindhis) should have the right to vote in Sindh. 


. Business licenses and permits should not be given to those who do not have the franchise 


to vote. 
“Standard Pakistanis” (Pakistanis living in Bangladesh-Biharis) should be allowed to 


settle and become citizen of Pakistan. 


. Afghans should be restricted to their official refugee camp in NWFP and Baluchistan and 


not be allowed to buy property or residence in Sindh. 


. Local bus service should be taken over by the Karachi Municipal Corporation, and bus 


drivers must be literate before being given driver’s licenses (directed against the Pathan 


domination of mass transportation). 


. Non Sindhis and non Mohajirs should not be allowed to buy property in Sindh. 


. A fresh census should be held in Sindh Province and the Mohajir share of the federal 


quota should be revised upward to reflect the true population of the Mohajirs. 


. The basis for Sindhi domicile, for purposes of the federal quota, should be 20 years 


continuous residence in the province. 


. Police officers implicated in atrocities against Mohajirs should be tried before special 


tribunals (most such officers were Punjabis). 
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APPENDIX XXXVII 
59 Points of Declaration made by PPP and MQM in 1988: 

Mohajir Quomi Movement pledges its principled support to Pakistan Peoples Party in the 
formation of Federal Government and the vote of confidence in Ms. Benazir Bhutto as the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan and the Pakistan Peoples Part pledges to associate Mohajir Quomi 
Movement in the formation of Pakistan Peoples Party government both at the Provincial and 
Federal level, posts and portfolios will be awarded at the discretion of the Prime Minister from 
time to time. Whereas destiny of Pakistan rests on united and un-stratified society and Pakistan 
Peoples Party and Mohajir Quomi Movement will reunite the Rural and urban populations. 

And whereas no one can claim to be outside the bounds or above the Rule of Law. 

And whereas representative government is the only panacea of all ills and it alone can provide 
redressed of legitimate grievances and political adjustments brought about in a sense of 
accommodation. 

And whereas the Pakistan Peoples Party and Mohajir Quomi Movement’s leaders met on 
21" November 1988 and set up a joint team comprised of Mr. P.K. Shahani, Mr. Ajmal Dehlvi 
and Mr. Masroor Sabzwari from Pakistan Peoples Party and Dr. Imran Faroog, Mr. Amin ul Haq 
and Mr. Mohammad Yousuf, Advocate from Mohajir Quomi Movement to determine scope and 
areas of cooperation. Meanwhile Co-Chairperson, Pakistan Peoples Party and Mr. Altaf Hussain, 
Quaid-e-Tehrik was called by the Acting President of Pakistan on 22™ and 23" November, 1988 
respectively. 

After deliberations and discussions exchange of views in free and fresh atmosphere it was 


decided as under:- 
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Destiny of Pakistan rests on united and un-stratified society and Pakistan Peoples Party 
and Mohajir Quomi Movement will reunite the rural and urban population through a 
process of representative government which makes provisions for redressal of legitimate 
grievances and political adjustments in a sense of accommodation. 

The total system of running government will be improved to serve the needs of the 
people efficiently, effectively and with speed. Maximum authority of government will be 
dissolved to the smallest functional limit. 

Democratic process by a political consensus give broad lasting stability to civilized rule. 
Only an effective and democratic government can mobilize the will of the people to 
correct the imbalances in our economic and political structure. 

Pakistan Peoples Party and Mohajir Quomi Movement stands for the right of all 
oppressed and different segments of the society. 

PPP and MQM will endeavor that all groups residing in Pakistan live together on the 
basis of common program, common principles, common goals, common ideas and 
common vision so that brother is not pitted against brother and province not pitted against 
another province. 

MQM and PPP will singly and jointly protect and safeguard of interests of all persons 
residing in the province of Sindh irrespective of their language, creed, religion or origin 
of birth. 

PPP and MQM will jointly stamp out lawlessness and will fight for the rule of law. 

. We will ensure that every citizen of Pakistan is provided dignified existence and equality 


before the law to build Pakistan into a modern nation state. 


10. 


11. 


P2. 


LS: 


14. 


15. 
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No one can claim to be outside the bounds or the rule of law. 

Administration will be conducted on accepted norms of good government and ensuring 
high standards of service. 

Culture is the central place in our daily life. It is cumulative experience of the 
community. Any sections of citizens having distinct culture, language have the right to 
preserve and promote the same. 

PPP desires that it is determined to give back to the people their right to expression in 
prose, in verse and all other art and culture forms. 

The uneven development in different parts of country and the large scale unemployment 
has resulted in the influx of people from other provinces to Sindh. Nobody wants to leave 
his home and hearth if he founds meaningful employment nearest to his place of 
residence. The influx especially that of unskilled labour can be arrested if the 
underdeveloped areas are properly developed. 

Housing Authorities in most of the cities have miserably failed to do any planning or 
maintain any kind of controls on illegal land grabbing. The provision of housing facilities 
has been much shorter than the requirements. This has given rise to Katchi Abadis and 
land grabbing by middlemen who are very often the agents of the officials of those very 
authorities who are responsible to provide housing. Under the law land grabbing is 
already a crime. One only has to maintain controls in this regard. At the same time there 
exist 200 years old localities in Karachi, which have not been given lease etc. We are 


committed to provide decent housing to people residing in Katchi Abadis, and have given 


16. 


17; 


18. 


19. 


20. 


oA 


22, 


23s 


24. 


2s 
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a detailed plan for Housing and transformation of Katchi Abadis, and to provide all 
civilized facilities to the residents. 

With regards to transport a modern fast moving mass transport will be introduced in all 
major cities. That fly over will be constructed over main roads and crossings, modern 
methods of traffic control will be introduced and the problem of parking in the central 
district will be solved. Ring roads will be made in accordance with the Master Plan for 
Karachi. 

Educational institutions are made to cater for the local needs and the principle is well 
accepted. 

Student exchanges are necessary to strengthen national integration. 

Students belonging to one region will go to other region and their numbers will be 
balanced to ensure that nobody is deprived of their legitimate right. 

Karachi girls medical students will not be transferred to Nawabshah. 

The University Grants Commission will evolve uniform criteria from proper distribution 
of university grants taking into consideration all the internationally accepted criteria. 
Admission policy in universities will be on objective basis and consideration will be 
given for its rationalism like the example of Karachi University. 

The number of educational institutions will be increased keeping in view the increase in 
the primary enrolment rate. 

Universities and centers of higher learning will be established in all major cities of Sindh. 
The allocation for the education sector shall be increased to 4.5 of the GNP as a non 


lapsable fund. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29, 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33% 


34. 


35. 
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Degree colleges in the city of Hyderabad will be affiliated to the university with facilities 
of post graduate education. 

The budget allocation for health will be increased in Sindh. 

The condition of the existing hospitals will be improved. 

Jinnah Post Graduate Medical Centre may be made autonomous to provide teaching 
facilities to Sindh Medical College. 

The expansion of metropolitan Hyderabad makes it imperative to provide a 200 bed 
hospital encompassing with at least for 25 bed satellite child and maternity centers. 

The shifting of Head Offices of autonomous bodies may not be permitted unless 
compelled by objective considerations. 

The Khokhrapar route will not be opened until permitted by normalization of the 
relations of India and Pakistan, the national security considerations and related questions. 
The postal charges for India will be considered in the context of SAARC and Indo- 
Pakistan Postal Agreement. 

Those Pakistanis living abroad by choice or compulsion will have all privileges accorded 
to citizen of Pakistan. 

Afghan refugees will be repatriated according to bilateral agreement between the 
Republic of Afghanistan and the Islamic Republic of Pakistan on the repatriation of 
Afghan refugees. In order to facilitate speedy repatriation of the Afghan refugees, if 
permitted, by financial resources they will be shifted to camps near the Pak-Afghan 


Border. Only citizens of Pakistan can purchase property. 


36. 


37 


38. 


39. 


40. 
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In order to prevent further spreading of arms the protection of peoples security being the 
prime duty of the government. The arms licenses cannot be issued without the 
recommendation of MNAs and MPAs and Senators. Steps will be taken to confiscate 
illegal arms forthwith. 

The committee comprising of elected representatives of Provincial Assembly of Sindh 
will examine the scope and the working of domicile certificates as a National Identity 
Cards including the proposals of Mohajir Quomi Movement so that the rights of the 
locals are fully protected. 

Further this committee will also examine the recruitment of locals at all levels in Police 
Department. 

The rights of the locals are covered by SRO issued by the government in 1973 and 1974. 
These will be fully enforced. There will be rapid industrialization and the sanctioning 
power to the new industries in the province will be simplified and whenever possible 
there will be one window operation. 

The census will be carried out in 1991 on the same criteria as that of 1961 including 
language and birth place of their parents and thereafter the appropriate ratio can be 
established. National integration demands introduction of merit as a sole criteria for 
selection at the soonest possible time. It is also provided that no discrimination is 
practiced against any citizen. The provincial quota in federal service is not on the basis of 
population of the respective province. There shall be provincial selection board to make 
selection for all federal jobs. Within the province the quota system has been accepted 


upto 1993 because of unequal facilities available in the rural and urban areas. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 
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Every effort has to be done to maximize educational and health facilities in the rural area 
so that with provision of equal opportunities merit becomes the sole criteria of selection. 
The idea of the quota system was to benefit the poor class but the benefit has gone to 
people with false domicile certificate causing resentment. Therefore the entire matter 
should be considered by the committee of elected representative so that lasting and 
durable formula is evolved in the transitional period upto 19993. 

For the purpose of getting strict adherence to urban and rural quota in federal and 
provincial jobs for the province of Sindh two committees shall be constituted at federal 
and provincial level comprised of elected MNAs and MPAs respectively to keep 
vigilance over the recruitment in federal and provincial jobs. 

Even within Sindh people living in cities have sometimes their votes registered in their 
home villages. It is our considered opinion that fresh lists have to be prepared, which 
should also include voters identity card numbers. Possession of double identity card is a 
crime and this provision has to be invoked to ensure that every voter is registered at only 
one place. In these days of computer programming it should not be difficult to ensure 
correct lists. Also if we allow sufficient time to election campaign these irregularities will 
come to surface. 

If 18 years old is good enough for military service and to die for country, he is old 
enough to cast his vote as well. 

No discrimination in employment will be allowed on any grounds. We are not only 
stopping the layoffs but have promised that all persons laid off under MLR 52 shall be 


reinstated. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49, 


50. 


aL. 


52, 


53% 
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That the system of contract labours in industrial and other business organization will be 
abolished. That the preference will be given to the locals in the employment of 
government and private industrial concern established in Sindh. 

All local resident of Sindh who do not own a house should be provided plots at 
concessional rates and loan will be given to help them to build their houses according to 
agreement housing policy. 

Karachi Electric Supply Corporation will be de-regularized from WAPDA and its control 
will be given to the Government of Sindh. 

The rate of fuel adjustment charges will be fixed uniformly throughout the country. 

Sales Tax will become the part of the divisible pool and distributed on the criteria of 
population collection urban rural ratio and the principle of norms and needs. 

A committee of experts will be set up immediately to consider all aspects of Local 
Government finance including Motor Vehicle Tax and it will submit its report in 4 
months. 

That a committee of the provincial assembly will be set up to look into the structure of 
local bodies and municipal corporations so that there is proper administration having 
regard to the functions assigned to them and the size of the local bodies reflecting the cost 
of providing service to its citizens. The committee will report within 3 months so that the 
necessary amendments are made in the legal framework of the local government 
including payment of stipends to the councilors. 

Hyderabad should be connected with other cities of Pakistan with air routes of PIA if it is 


economically feasible and subject to the availability of aircraft. 


54. 


22. 


56. 


a: 


58. 
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Article 172(2) states that “All land minerals and other things of value within the 
continental shelf or underlying the oceans within the territorial waters of Pakistan shall 
vest in the Federal Government”. This will be rigidly followed. 

Befitting recognition with solemnity and dignity will be given to all poets and those who 
struggled for Pakistan and democracy. 

All persons subjected to political victimization since July 5, 1977 by being placed as 
under trial and confined to prison or are in custody of various agencies or awaiting trial 
will have their cases reviewed as to the falseness of the charges framed against them and 
after examination of their cases as per accepted norms, rules of business and the 
prevailing law honourably disposed of. 

All persons who have suffered in different unwanted attacks at various localities will be 
adequately compensated monetary and otherwise. For this purpose mohallah committees 
including elected representatives and leaders of various communities will be set up in 
Sohrab Goth, Hyderabad Market Chowk, Green Town, Shah Faisal Colony, Golden 
Town, Azeempura, Khawaja Ajmer Nagri, Jalalabad, Qasba Colony, Orangi Town, Bewa 
Colony, Alfalah Society, Aligarh Colony, SA-1, SA-2, SA-3 and 5-D of New Karachi, 
Surjani Town, North Karachi, Goth Brahmani, Goth Thahim and other much affected 
areas of Sindh. 

The compensation will be reconsidered to the next of kin of persons who were brutally 
massacred on 30" September 1988 and 1‘ October 1988 in Hyderabad and Karachi. The 


responsibility of the persons for this act will be fixed and appropriate action taken. 
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59. In order to monitor the implementation, the time dimension and the resource availability 
there will be quarterly reviews between the Chairman of Mohajir Quomi Movement and 
the president of Sind Pakistan Peoples Party. 

Signed: Syed Qaim Ali Shah, President Pakistan Peoples Party Sindh and Azeem Ahmed 


Tarig, Chairman, Mohajir Quomi Movement. 
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APPENDIX XXXVIII 
17 Points of Declaration made by IJI and MQM in 1989: 

It is expedient for promotion of democracy in Pakistan that supremacy of the constitution 
of the country and respect of Islamic values should prevail. All democratic forces should 
therefore join hands to establish law and order; and to resolve burning issues faced by common 
man; to remove climate of fear, despondency and insecurity from the society; and to eliminate 
hatred and induce love, fraternity and regard for each other; and to work for the solidarity, 
integrity and prosperity of Pakistan and amelioration of the condition of its people. Therefore to 
achieve the above objectives MQM and IJI feel imperative to enter into an agreement. 

Whereas Mohajir Quomi Movement (MQM) stands for all the downtrodden oppressed 
and poor people of Pakistan, whether they be Punjabis, Pukhtuns, Baluchis, Sindhis, Mohajirs or 
others. MQM upholds the sacred principles of social justice, supremacy of law and of 
democracy. MQM believes in the integrity and solidarity of Pakistan. MQM having above 
objectives in sight had extended its principled support of PPP for the formation of governments 
at Federal and Provincial level and PPP had pledged to solve various problems and issues 
contained in Karachi Declaration dated 2"! December, 1988. That having patiently waited for 
about 10 months MQM has come to the conclusion that the PPP has not kept its pledge. 
Therefore, MQM has come out of the coalition with PPP, withdrawing its support to PPP 
government. 

In view of its struggle for democracy and justice for all people MQM has agreed to enter 


into coalition government at the centre with the IJI, whenever it occasions which also believes in 


pee | 


above principles, aims and objects espoused by MQM. Therefore the objective of this coalition 


between MQM and JJI are: 


a) 


b) 


C) 


d) 


e) 


g) 


To work together as equal partners with a view to promote unity, harmony, peace and 
tranquility among the people of Pakistan. 

To have mutual respect and regard for their office-bearers, members and elected 
representatives. 

To create understanding and feelings of respect and regard in the bureaucracy and other 
administrative machinery of the government and for extending fullest cooperation to the 
office bearers and the elected representatives of both the partners and others including the 
people of the country at large. 

To take all such steps which will eliminate the feelings of insecurity due to lawlessness, 
dacoities and kidnapping particularly in Sindh and generally throughout the country? 

To promote the sense of security in the people, the Federal and Provincial governments 
shall issue arms licenses to the public on the recommendation of elected representatives. 
To create healthy, safe and secure environment in all educational institutions of Pakistan, 
particularly in Sindh, so that the students could pursue their studies without any fear, 
disquiet, dread and intimidation. 

To promote brotherhood and understanding among the masses of this country. Keeping in 
view, that under a conspiracy, determined/planned propaganda campaign has been let 
loose against Mohajir Quomi Movement that it is against Punjabis and Pukhtuns. The 
malicious and treacherous propagandists and their bosses have in a very planned manner, 


tried to engineer riots between Mohajirs and Punjabis and between Mohajirs and 
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Pukhtuns. These malicious attempts were made by the said vested interests with a view to 
give authentic colour to their propaganda and with the objective of promoting 
misunderstandings so that their policy of divide and rule should succeed. Against those 
heinous crimes MQM has time and again declared that it respects Punjabis, Pukhtuns, 
Sindhis and Baluchis and their rights. Similarly MQM has repeatedly made it clear that 
besides Baluchis and Sindhis, it respects the rights of Punjabis and Pukhtuns who have 
permanently settled in Sindh. MQM JI coalition government will jointly strive to remove 
the misunderstandings between Punjabis, Pukhtuns and Mohajirs and shall also strive to 
promote fraternity and harmony among them. They will make suitable and possible 
efforts in this direction, so that the treacherous and malicious/vested interests who are 


following the policy of divide and rule are exposed and defected. 


. Federal Government: 


In the event of formation of Federal Government with the coalition of IJI and MQM, the 
nominee of the IJI for the Prime Ministership of Pakistan shall be supported by MQM 
and the IJI shall associate and include the nominees of MQM in the Federal Cabinet as 
Ministers and Ministers of State. The portfolios however will be awarded by the Prime 


Minister at his discretion. 


. Affairs of Government: 


It is agreed that MQM shall be taken into confidence in all important postings and 
transfers to and from province of Sindh. MQM parliamentary group shall be taken into 
confidence on budget / financial proposals. MQM MNAs/MPAs will be included in all 


parliamentary delegations to foreign countries. 
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Representation in Corporations and Autonomous Bodies: 

It is agreed that Senators / MNAs shall be appointed on the Boards and Syndicates of 

Autonomous Bodies, Semi Autonomous Bodies, Corporations and Trusts in Pakistan. 

Solutions of Problems of Karachi: 

It is agreed that Karachi being the only sea port and the biggest city of Pakistan has 

become cosmopolitan in its nature and as such has unique problems faced by any highly 

concentrated urban centre. It has highly complex needs of its people relating to civic 
necessities and amenities such as water supply, sewerage system, health, education, 
electricity, roads and bridges, mass transit problems to name a few. It is as such agreed 
that the city of Karachi requires special attention in order to redress the above pressing 
problems. The focal point for solution of any of the above problems requires an objective 
and rational assessment of its existing population. It is agreed that the population of the 
city of Karachi is not less than 10 million. It is also agreed that, to solve the problems of 

Karachi, a truly modern metropolitan system of local government shall be evolved and 

requisite funds shall be arranged. 

Census: 

a) It is agreed that next and subsequent census shall be carried out on the same criteria 
as that of the census of 1961. Provision in the prescribed form shall be made as place 
of birth of the parents. To ensure correctness of census in Sindh, committees with 
MOM representatives shall be formed in each district to monitor, inspect and obtain 
copies of records of census and compilation of its results. With a view to eliminate 


the chances of errors and irregularities, it is further agreed that the census list shall be 
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published and finalized after inviting objections in the same manner as in the case of 
voter’s list. 

b) Itis agreed that omission of entries and inclusion of false entries of census shall be 
made a cognizable offence. 

6. Employment: 

a) It is agreed that all appointments in government department, autonomous and semi 
autonomous bodies shall be made as per rules prescribed in law/regulation. No 
appointments shall be made in contravention of the prescribed rules. Placement 
bureaus shall be disbanded, appointments made on the recommendations of 
Placement Bureaus shall be scrutinized and incapable, unsuitable persons shall be 
dismissed. Appointments of locals shall be made on all vacancies from grade | to 15 
as per relevant SROs. 

b) Head Offices of various government and semi government departments will not be 
shifted from Karachi to Islamabad, unless it is absolutely necessary. 

7. Repatriation of Stranded Pakistanis in Bangladesh: 

It is agreed that all stranded Pakistanis in Bangladesh shall be issued Pakistani passports 

and in the mean time arrangements shall be made to repatriate them to Pakistan 

immediately. These Pakistanis are languishing in camps in Bangladesh for the last two 
decades for their love for Pakistan and they are forced to live under miserable and 
subhuman conditions. Representative from MQM shall be nominated at once on the 

Board of Trustees of the Trust for the Repatriation of Stranded Pakistanis. 


8. Quota System: 


10. 
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a) Itis agreed that the present quota system in Sindh is unjust, biased and 
discriminatory. The quota system shall be revised and quota of Mohajirs at Federal 
and Provincial level shall be fixed in accordance with their actual population. 

b) Itis agreed that till such time quota system is revised, strict and fair implementation 
of present quota system on Provincial and Federal level shall be ensured. All 
appointments at Federal and Provincial levels shall be scrutinized by two committees 
comprised of equal number of MQM and [JI nominees. 

Allocation of Development Fund: 

It is agreed that development fund in the budgets shall be allocated on the basis of 

population of the area and for this purpose population of Karachi shall be taken at 10 

million; however allocation for SDP shall be based on the distinctive requirements of the 

area. A high rate of urbanization is worsening the already deteriorated state of civic 
services in urban centers. It is therefore agreed that the NFC shall take this factor into 
consideration at the time of allocation of funds. 

Transport Problem: 

For all the cities and towns of Pakistan, transport has become a serious problem because 

of lack of planning, negligence, corruption, inefficiency in relevant quarters, disregard for 

the effects of rising population and demands of modern trends of life patterns. But the 
problem of Karachi has its own peculiarity and intensity due to heavy influx of 
population from other provinces, which sets the population growth in Karachi at 6.5% as 
compared to 3% in the rest of the country. This has multiplied its transport and civic 


problems and therefore, Karachi requires special treatment by the Central Government 
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and provisions for extra funds for betterment of its transport facilities. It 1s therefore 
imperative that the transport problem is solved on objective basis as under: 

A) Congestion: 
The present congestion on the roads is the combined result of a number of factors e.g. 
lack of acknowledgement of correct population figure for Karachi, shortage of parking 
areas, encroachments, narrow lanes, abundant use of small transport units and lack of 
traffic sense, violation of traffic laws, negligence and overcrowding. 
a) Provision of Parking Area: 
There is an acute shortage of parking areas due to absence of planning. It is especially 
very grave in Karachi. It is therefore agreed that adequate parking facilities shall be 
provided in big cities especially in Karachi. 
b) Ring Road: 
Trailers, trucks when moving during peak hours cause great congestion on roads. It is 
therefore agreed that Ring Road shall be constructed in the South and North of Karachi. 
c) Flyovers, Bridges and Subways: 
Traffic is sometimes obstructed when a road is crossed by pedestrians. Also traffic jams 
take place at some of the road crossings. It is therefore agreed that Flyover, Bridges and 
Subways shall be constructed at all such points to overcome the problem. 
d) Mass Transit System: 
Small transporting units in use of computers are a great cause of congestion. Besides, 


these are expensive and time consuming. It is therefore agreed that Mass Transit System 


B) 


C) 


D 


— 


11. 
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which includes underground rail, monorail, articulated bus or a modern system of 
elevated intra highways shall be constructed as deemed feasible. 
Intercity Roads and Highways: 
Heavy traffic is playing on intercity roads, sometimes causing fetal accidents. It becomes 
imperative to reduce the volume of traffic on these roads. It is therefore agreed that the 
existing roads shall be widened; strengthened and in addition alternate intercity roads 
shall be constructed. 

Fleet of Buses for Karachi: 
Shortage of buses in Karachi is causing great hardship to the common man. It is therefore 
agreed that a fleet of 100 buses shall be purchased on emergency basis and put on roads 
for the comfort of general public. 

Alternate Route for Orangi: 
The idea of alternate route for Orangi was developed during the carnage of Aligarh and 
Qasba when the inhabitants of these localities were draped and faced obstruction in the 
movement of traffic on the traditional route. At that time the government made a public 
promise to construct an alternate route for Orangi. It is therefore agreed that a link road 
shall be constructed immediately, linking the Orangi Town with North Nazimabad. 
Cottage Industries and Cost of Land: 
It is agreed that industrial policy for the whole country including Karachi, Hyderabad and 
Sukkur shall be revised to include: 
a) The limit of rupees one hundred thousand for cottage industry shall be revised 


upwards to rupees five hundred thousand. 
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b) The cost of land charged by Industrial Estate from the new industries shall be reduced 

to a reasonable level. 
12. Education: 

a) Itis agreed that the criteria for allocation of funds by University Grants Commission 
to various universities shall be examined and the anomaly, if any, shall be removed. 

b) Itis agreed that funds, which may be required for the expansion of University of 
Karachi and its campuses shall be provide by the Federal Government. 

c) Itis agreed that the large number of scholarships lapse every year because timely 
selection is not made for such scholarships by concerned authorities due to 
inefficiency and nepotism. Students from Sindh particularly from Karachi and 
Hyderabad are the worst suffers. In order to encourage participation in applying for 
foreign scholarships Liaison Office of Ministry of Education be established in 
Karachi, where complete information and application forms be made available for all 
interested candidates who wish to apply for such scholarships. Also interviews etc. 
shall be held in Karachi instead of Islamabad for candidates from Sindh and 
Baluchistan. 

13. Arms Licenses: 
It is agreed that in order to promote sense of security in the people, the Federal 
Government shall issue arms licenses to public on the recommendation of the elected 
representatives. 


14. Khokhrapar Border: 


13. 


16. 


17. 
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It is agreed that Khokhrapar Border shall be opened for railway traffic between India and 
Pakistan after normalization of relations with India and keeping in view the security of 
Pakistan. 

Postal Rates: 
It is agreed that Postal Rates with all neighbouring countries shall be uniform. 

Other Matters: 
It is agreed that coalition partners shall make sincere endeavors to fulfill the obligations 
arising out of this agreement in letter and in spirit. Apart from the above, they shall 
always try to solve any problem which may generally arise from time to time in the spirit 
of mutual understanding and cooperation. 

Method of Implementation of Agreement and Co-Ordination Between Coalition 
Partners: 
In order to ensure effective speedy and smooth implementation of the agreement and 
matters relating thereto and so also co-ordination between the coalitions partners an 
implementation committee shall be formed. The functions of this committee shall be 
overall speedy and smooth implementation of the agreement. The proceedings of the 
meetings of this committee shall be maintained in the form of a minute’s book. 
The decision of the committee shall have binding force and shall be got enforced by the 
Prime Minister, concerned Chief Ministers, Ministers and Government. The meetings of 
the committee shall normally be held at Islamabad; however, it may be held at Karachi or 


Lahore, whenever the need be. The first meeting of the implementation committee shall 
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be held within a week from the date of the formation of coalition government and the 
committee shall hold its meeting at least once every month. 

The committee shall have all necessary powers to specify the manner and to determine 
the time frame for enforcement of its decisions by the concerned government. There shall 
be four members from each side. Presently the committee shall comprise of the following 
members: 

IJI Team: 

Mian Zahid Sarfraz (MNA), Leader of the team. 

Mian Abdul Sattar Lalika (MNA), Member. 

Mian Muhammad Siddiq Kanju (MNA), Member. 
Malik Naim Khan (MNA), Member. 

MQM Team: 

Dr. Imran Faroog (MNA), Leader of the team. 

Amin ul Haq (MNA), Member. 

Muhammad Yousuf (Advocate), Member. 

M.A. Jalil, Member. 

It is clearly understood and agreed by both the parties that this agreement is not an 
election alliance. 

Signed on Behalf of MQM: 

1. Azim Ahmed Tariq (Chairman) MQM. 

2. Aminul Haq (MNA & Secretary Information) MQM. 


Signed on Behalf of IJI: 
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1. Mian Nawaz Sharif (President) JJI. 

2. Mian Zahid Sarfraz (MNA) JI. 

Witnessed By: 

1. Dr. Imran Faroog (MNA & Secretary General) MQM. 


2. Mian Abdul Sattar Lalika (MNA and Vice President) PML. 
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APPENDIX XXXIX 


The MQM’s Revised List of Demands: 


1B 


10. 


Unconditional withdrawal of all criminal cases registered against the MQM workers and 
leaders during the army’s Sindh operation including the cases against Altaf Hussain. 
Winding up the army’s Sindh operation and withdrawal of all military and paramilitary 


troops from Sindh. 


. Constitution of a tribunal to probe extra-judicial killings during Operation Clean Up. 


Mohajir representation in the national and provincial assemblies and in the senate in 
accordance with their actual population. 

The long awaited national census be conducted under an impartial authority to ensure 
proportionate representation of Mohajirs. 

Revision of the electoral boundaries of Sindh. 

Enhancing the urban quota from 7.6 percent to 9.5 percent and from 40 percent to 50 
percent in the federal and provincial services respectively in accordance with the strength 
of their population. 

The spirit of democracy demands that all sections of population are represented in the 
government. Therefore, the position of governor and chief minister Sindh be shared in 


rotation by Mohajirs and Sindhis. 


. The urban areas of Sindh should receive proportionate share of the federal and provincial 


funds for development. 
Repatriation of standard Biharis from Bangladesh to Pakistan be carried out without 


further delay. 
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11. Karachi Metropolitan Corporation, Hyderabad Municipal Corporation and other 
municipal bodies be made autonomous and allowed to govern their affairs freely. 

12. All employees arbitrarily sacked or removed from federal, provincial and semi- 
government services since July 1992 be reinstated. 

13. Recruitment of Mohajirs be made in the Sindh police on emergency basis to make it 
proportionate according to their population ratio. 

14. Effective measures be taken to ensure access of Mohajir students to the educational 
institutions of interior Sindh. 

15. The ban on MQM’s political activities to lifted, and its constitutional and democratic 
rights to freely participate in political activities be restored. 

16. Those affected during Sindh operation be fully compensated for their loss of properties. 

17. The arbitrarily superseded elected local bodies of Sindh be restored forthwith till fresh 
LB elections are held. 

Official patronage to the MQM Hagiqi be stopped and those involved in crimes be arrested 


immediately. 
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APPENDIX XXXX 
March 1997 Agreement between MQM and PML(N). 
The release of all detainees and the withdrawal of cases against MQM leaders, workers 
and sympathizers. For this a four member committee, consisting of two representatives of 
the MQM and two of the PML (N), shall be constituted within 48 hours of the chief 
minister taking oath. This committee will give its recommendations within 30 days and 
may co-opt a retired judge to assist it. 
The disarming and flushing out of all “armed terrorist” in areas identified by the MQM 
and an end to their patronage. 
The appointment of a judicial commission comprising serving judges of the superior 
judiciary and headed by a Supreme Court judge to investigate extra-judicial killings. The 
terms of reference for the commission will be determined by the Government of Sindh 
and will empower it to fix responsibility, “followed by consequential actions”. The report 
to be prepared in three months. 
A review of all orders for dismissal / removal from services on political grounds and 
consequent “redressal and reinstatement”. 
Compensation for extra-judicial killings, injuries and dispossession on the following 
basis: 
The families of the persons who have lost their lives in extra-judicial killings and / or in 
other terrorist activities will be compensated at the rate of 300,000 rupees per person by 
the Government of Sindh. The maximum number of persons / families to benefit shall not 


exceed 1,000 person / families. 
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> All those persons who have suffered partial or total disability on account of injuries 
caused by terrorist or other agencies shall be compensated at the rate of 150,000 rupees 
per person. The maximum number of persons / families to benefit shall not exceed 150. 
> Those who have suffered on account of dispossession at the hands of the “terrorists” and 
have suffered loss of use and enjoyment of their properties and the looting of their 
valuables shall be compensated at the rate of 75,000 rupees per family. The maximum 
number of persons / families to be compensated under this head will be 1,200 families / 
persons. 
> Total amount of compensation is not to exceed 40 crore rupees. In addition, the above 
categories shall be compensated on the basis of the list prepared and authenticated by the 
MQM leadership and duly verified by the committee referred to above. 
> A reversal of all steps taken by the PPP government considered discriminatory towards 
the urban population, for example the creation of Malir District, Malir Development 
Authority and Lyari Development Authority. 
In addition, under heading under heading “18 points Charter of Demand” the agreement also 
calls for the taking back of police powers from the possible withdrawal of the rangers, a census 
by December 1997, the upward revision of urban Sindh’s federal quota from 7.5 to 11.5 percent, 
the repatriation of Pakistan stranded in Bangladesh “as soon as possible”, local bodies elections 
within 100 days of formation of the Sindh government, an MQM nominated governor and 
speaker in the Sindh assembly, Liaqat Jatoi as the chief minister, an MQM nominee as senior 
minister, eight ministries for the MQM in the Sindh cabinet and one ministry, preferably 


communications or Petroleum and Natural Resources in the federal cabinet. 
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APPENDIX XXXXIV 
Dr. Hassan Askari Rizvi 
Ex Chairman Political Science Department 
University of the Punjab, Lahore. 
132-C, Faisal Town, Lahore. 
20'" December 2004 

While addressing the issue of ethnicity in Sindh Dr. Hassan Askari said that local Sindhis 
do not want to lose Karachi which is industrial, economic and urban centre. It’s a core area. 
Because of the importance of Karachi they do not want to separate it from the rest of Sindh. 

Moreover he said unless or until the federal government does not address the real issues, 
the problems of the population, poverty, unemployment etc. The problem of ethno-nationalism 
would impede the pace of political development. Mere slogans of Islam or ideology cannot bring 
ethnic harmony. 

In order to highlight the flaws in our political system he said that we have followed 
centralized patterns of government therefore the diversities of the society could not be 


accommodated. This has caused the problems of ethno-nationalism. 
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APPENDIX XXXXV 
Mahmood Mirza 
Researcher, Writer, Journalist & Lawyer 
48-Mayo Garden, Lahore. 
26'" December 2004 
He focused on the solution of ethnic problems in Pakistan specially is Sindh which lies in 
a real democratic structure based on power sharing. There is a need to bring changes in economic 
and administrative fields. Agriculture and industry must be under the control of provincial 
government. Provinces must have powers in order to regularize agricultural loans and industrial 
development banks. Moreover government must take positive initiative for rural development. 
While highlighting the importance of decentralization for democracy he further suggested 
that local bodies must be delegated more administrative and fiscal powers. Then there is a need 
to make amendment in the constitution regarding the election of the governor of the province and 
the chief justices of the high courts. These appointments must be made by the provincial 
governments. He said that the above mentioned reforms are necessary to make our system more 


functional and stable. 
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APPENDIX XXXXVI 
Maher Jeevan Khan 
Chief Secretary Sindh (Retd) 
82-G-1, Johar Town, Lahore. 
09"" January 2005 

He started while sharing his experiences in Sindh and said that Sindh is a land of 
immigrants. Different tribes i.e. Baloch, Jatois, Jakhars, Somros etc settled in Sindh many years 
back in the history. These tribes were shifted from nearby areas like Rajistan, Northern Areas of 
Pakistan and Iran etc. These were not the original sons of soil. But still they assimilated because 
they learned Sindhi language and adopted their culture. But in case of Mohajirs they remained 
reluctant to learn Sindhi language and culture that’s why they could not assimilate among local 
people. 

There is socio economic stratification in Sindh peasants or tenants are behaved like sub- 
human creatures. They are also called Haris. It is because of feudal society. Our different 
regimes could not implement such pragmatic land reforms which could eliminate the system of 
feudalism. Then the controversy started between the Mohajirs and the local Sindhis due to the 
privileged position of Punjabis and Mohajirs because of their high literacy rate skills. 

Moreover agricultural lands were allotted to Mohajirs after partition specially the lands of 
Guddu and Kotri Barrage. Then all private transport is occupied by Pushtuns. In fact the local 
Sindhi people have grievances against not only Mohajirs but also Punjabis because they think 


that both of them have occupied the resources of Sindh. 
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While giving the suggestions to reform our political system and to overcome the 
problems of ethno-nationalism he emphasized on more provincial autonomy especially in 
administrative and fiscal affairs. Secondly he said that the boundaries of the provinces must be 
redrawn and government must make linguistic blocks in provinces. In the case of Sindh he said 
that both Sindhi and Urdu languages must be declared compulsory for all the people. In this way 
assimilation can be achieved. Lastly effective devolution of power at the grassroots is very much 


necessary. 
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APPENDIX XXXXVII 
Salman Khaliq 


Inspector General of Police Sindh (Retd) 
57-G, Gulberg, Lahore. 
16" January 2005 

He criticized the Mohajirs for not following the rehabilitation policy of government after 
partition in 1947. This policy was basically to adjust Mohajirs in Sahiwal and nearby areas but 
they violated it and concentrated in urban areas of Sindh. They have superiority complex because 
of better education and technical expertise and remained indifferent from the local population. 
This created a gulf between Mohajirs and local Sindhis. As far as the Sindhi Mohajir controversy 
is concerned he said that Mohajirs opposed quota system because it gives undue advantage to 
local Sindhis. On the other hand Sindhis are very sluggish and have been suppressed due to 
feudal system so they only rely upon quota system. 

While giving his recommendations he said that Sindhis are needed to motivate and groom 
to make progress. It is also necessary to reconcile both the communities to restore peace in the 
province. Then constitutional democracy and provincial autonomy are the essentials for a peace 
full and stable country. Only in this way our federation can work well. Elected and real 


representative of the people must be inducted and involved in the functioning of the government. 
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APPENDIX XXXXVIII 
Dr. Mubashir Hassan 


Ex-Finance Minister (1971-74) 
4-K, Phase II, Gulberg, Lahore. 
12" February 2005 
He just focused on the very basis of the problem of ethno-nationalism in Pakistan. There 

is unjust governance, illegitimate government, lack of social justice, poor law and order 
situation, human rights violation in our country which has led to instability and rebellious 
feelings among people. This state of affairs create ethnic awareness among the people and they 
feel themselves different from others and start struggling for their rights. The entire country is 
facing the same situation whether it is a province of Sindh, Baluchistan or NWFP. He also 
stressed the importance of provincial autonomy and delegation powers to the local bodies to 
satisfy the common people. He said that there is a need to bring constitutional reforms to 


establish a democratic structure in Pakistan based on sharing of powers. 
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APPENDIX XXXXIX 
Dr. Anwar Sayed 


Writer, Scholar, Columnist 
69-A-1, Township, Lahore. 
1* March 2005 

He highlighted some important facts regarding Mohajir Sindhi controversy. He said that 
pre-partition politics, business and industry in Sindh were dominated by Hindus. When they left 
Sindh all important posts were filled by Urdu speaking Mohajirs due to their better professional 
experiences. Afterwards when Bhutto came into power he fought for the rights of local Sindhis. 
He declared Sindhi as an official language of the province. This created ferocious language riots 
in Sindh and became a cause for the emergence of ethnic conflict in the province. Mohajirs felt 
their existence in jeopardy. 

While discussing the importance of national integration he said that there is a need to 
change the mentality of the people to remove prejudice among all nationalities of Pakistan and to 
promote inter-province and inter-ethnic harmony. This can only be possible if the provinces are 
given more powers. Moreover there is a need to strengthen our federation through real 


democratic structure. 
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